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7\. Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


oth Semi-annual dividend was paid on July Ist, 1903. 


Manufacture 
General Machine Tools 
and sell a full line. 


Largest Factory of its kind 
in Greater New York. 


Annual sales nearly 
$1,000,000.00 


Actual surplus over 
liabilities exceeds $500,000.00 


’ 
ade ae 


pees. 
a aad 


Business established 35 years. 


Authorized issue, 
(Preferred) $200,000.00 


Already sold” - 


The balance is offered at par 
and accrued interest. 


$126,000.00 


The stock is preferred as to 
assets and dividends. There 
» are no bonds or mortgage. 


Full particulars by mail, or 
' personally to those who desire 
: to call and see the factory. 


Visitors always welcome. 


OGhe Garvin Machine Company, 


Spring @ Varick Streets, - 


.§ Continental Trust Co., 
Registrar: {33 Broad St., New York. 


New York. 


0. 51 No. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ni 
Branch Stores: | 255 West Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





‘“‘TAKE EACH MAN'S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 








The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 


+ were a success. 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which we. 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other ( we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass, 
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YOU CAN ACQUIRE = | cecits pssst sveniow 
FRENCH, GERMAN Of | ses: tsovete by tain 
SPANISH THIS SUMMER | = 


For each language, inclu 10 
BRICE.® $6 prosemive booklets, member OPPERT Oh inevusrs [97.00 rearmece | 910.50 Toreraree 


In your business, in your daily reading, in your conversation, or in your trip abroad, a speaking 
and writing familiarity with one or more of the above languages is an invaluable accomplishment 


Celebrated Rosenthal | resis rans tence 
a day for eight orten weeks. 


Natural Method for | omer tsssoss ron crear, uncusts 


brated ex- 
the three 


Language Study | See 


0 
selves of the Rosenthal system with entire satisfacti 


COMMENDED BY SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER TO “ INDEPENDENT ” READERS 


Prince Bismarck saan <a ; ange 
Cardinal Gibbons two for $7.50; three for $10.90. This insta r $4 (Regular Price, $6) ; 
Prof. Le Mercier Sobeel teed free or bib 50. of cacuiinen te catneat ifaguists. “Te 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich = books, return them and we will your 


Archduchess Isabella of Austria 
And Hosts of Others FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


















































wa Nee ot egunated men of We ce Badge ba 
t r week or more. expert refer- 
ee DODD, MEAD & 00. New York. 
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= An Intensely Interesting Nove! ot . 
b CGutti 
Romeike’s T iroue as Actual American Social Life 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may 


appear 

about vou, your friends, or any subject on which you want 

a i d ical of im- 
oe “ap i ante Braz beape® gad pepo of ime PRUDEN Ht PRATT 
erms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 
“NEW TRUTHS FOR A , 

R By MRS. DORE LYON 


NEW AGE” sonn pres 
JOHN PRESLAND “These are various little illuminating glim f 
ConTENTs.—Why was a New Church ina ted a Bor mee migphy 
inaroll na pen | ?—The Lord’s Second an ac the manners and customs of the inner circle,”— 
complished fact.—The oy ky and Interpretation o Brooklyn Eagle. 
the Word of God.—The -Une God : der. ai a 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the + “Blaze novel readers A diverting novel 
ruined by should read it, for sheis which will prove accept- 


certainly new.”—Mm ablesummerreading.”— 
dianapolis Sentinel. Free Press, Milwaukee. 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book “she holds up the mirror to reflect nature.”— 
Rooms, 3 W. 20th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue Detrott Free Press. 


THE iNDEPENDENT Iiustrated with 8 original drawings by 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. MALCOLM A. STRAUSS. 
ies sine. ial ma 1amo, Cloth, $1.50 
in advance: one year, 


Term: ubsc yable & 
oo $2.00. Slagie Copies, 10 cents. For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 














GEO. V. BLACKBURNE Co. 
-u14 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EDUCATION 


NEW YORK 





MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY “5tes.-* 


Graduate, elective and college pre tory courses for girls. Fine 
Gteation "and buildings. Com lete mone, uipment. Tennis, 
basket ball, field hockey, golf, riding. Personal at fon of teach- 
ers. Address Abbet Academy. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the frst class for young women. ~Gtves thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned Wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of H hold Ecc Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Meiville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
pri *' BOSTON, MASS. 














Opens Oct. 5. 











For Giris. Gastihonte admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





Massacuvusetts, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR ee ae WOoOuEN 
Rev. Samvet V. Coiz, A.M., 


@th year begins Sept. 16. 1908. DD. wed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses Shor high school graduates and others Art 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
New brick MS eye aa with resident instrnctor: tennis, a 
ball, Se f. Steam and electricity. Location health- 
ful and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 


and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIOCE HALL Kew 


A school tor boys. High and dry location. Ww 
um. Scholarships. A vigorous school life. Ame 
omy Descriptive pamphlet, with many carefully executed full 
e Pig aT sent free on requesr. 
r. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hill«, Maan, 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Albemarle Road. 


— Fessenden School for Young Boys, 


t. 234. Boarding School of high grade. Preqeres 
tor Putt “7 sats Academy and other secondary schools. Boys 
received as young as8. Highest references. Send for pamphiet 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 1781-1903. 
128d year will open on Wednesday, September 16th, 1908. 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 
HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, 
Exeter, New Fampshtre. 
NEW JERSEY ' 


New Jersey, Blairstown. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. {o> | Bisir 


oundation. 
Fifty-sixth year. Prepares for an 


American College. New 
Buildings, yunesom, and Swimming Pool. ampst 50 acres. 
Moderate rates. 


Jonw C. SHarpez, A.M., D.D ncipal. 
New Jersey. Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montelair Military Academy: 


A school where a boy’s personality is studied and senate applied 
that will eontribute, most to his future in in college or 


business . 8. detail, SS pe ng Healt fal 
For satnlegue, fares Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., Headmaster, 


























THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Se 7i% a 
Riverside Drive, 85th and range feeres Son, New York Ciss, 





New Yor«, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL £93, 


Terms $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1908. 


PENFIELD-SNYDER | CLASSES £3: elon. a tna aval 
$is0-00 Misses SNYDER. Watertown N. N.Y 
TENNESSEE 


Tennessee, Nashville. 











THE NASHVILLE COLLERE LAW SHO 


ears’ sees bets Bie aa 9 yd 
Ny tag icies deka Wadler Lat 


b: OL 
Ail att ay Law are now taught by the Correspondence 
Method, the same as in Residence. ” 
For further information address 


THE SECRETARY, Nashville College, 
VIRGINIA 


db Sy SRE 











THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, eae 


Septem 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


ere ye WOODLAND, ULSTER CO. 
A wild, quiet retreat. Booklet on application. Ez 
Tent accomodation can be offered. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 
QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. . 


Two Heurs trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Open~ Jane 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 


N. 8. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mer. 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s, 1 Madi Avenue, New York City, 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White Sulphur Springs and Baths. 
Pavilion Hotel and Cottages. 
Awarded a Diploma and Medal at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Baths open June 15. Pavilion open June 20. 


Newly equipped Sanitarium Complete with Baths and 
Modern Conveniences. 


Send for pamphlet. JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


Columbia Hall, Taconic Inn 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Now open for the rece; n of 

heart of the BERKS =e. edt beet ee 
divided into ase Syrtens, vel }, and 

and large miperal ageing fo coy rates for June; : pampaicat La 


Address WILLIAM ST, LAWRENCE 








N.Y. 
B. MILugr. 
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DEER PARK HOTEL 


DEER PARK, MD. 


Most Delightful Summer Resort of the 
Alleghenies. 


Swept by mountain breezes, 2,800 feet above sea level. 
Absolutely free from malaria, hay fever and mosquitoes. 
Reached without change of cars freee all priacipal 

road. Every modern convenience. 

rivate baths. open hts, Long 

ny ane. Turkish Baths, Swimming 

Courts, Bowling Alle 8, Magnificent 

aiven, Complete Livery Service. Annapolis Naval seater 

Band. Hotel remodeled with additional conveniences. 1 

cottages have been taken for the season. Open from June 
2d to Septemoer 30th. 

For rates and’ information address W. E. Burwell, Man- 
ager, Deer Park. Garrett County, Md. 


Park View Hotel. 


The finest and healthiest location in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for city boarders. New house and furniture: all 
the latest improvements. Rates from $8 to $12 per week. 
Children half price, with first class accommodation, 

CHRISTIAN LEHMANN, Prop., 
Hawley, Wayne County, Penn 


~ EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of ty f. —y eg vs ay received. Twenty- 
five years’ jertonee: Physician in Middle- 

town, N. Y., ie Hospfeal vats, before e decid 
SPENCER KINNEY. M.D.. Easton. Pa. 


Before STRITT for the Country Have 


(gem HEGK YOUR 
EXPRESS GO. SoBAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R, and their con- 
nections, Telephone, 2966 38th St. 

Branch offices throughout New York-and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 














NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. B. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 
By way of 
Hartford gad Willimantic, 
8 Worcester, 


aden and Providence, 
ew Y London and Providence, 
Sprt: id and Worcester, 
ndon and Providence, 
*N ow London and Providence, 
rtford and Willimanti 
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. Stops at 125th St. 
cars, fare, New York and Bos- 





Colorado 


and return 


$30 


For first-class round-trip 
_tickets from Chicago on sale 
daily. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points. 
Only one night en route 
Chicago to Denver via the 


Colorado Special 


The Best of pire pes. 
Leaving Chicago 6.30 
daily; with buffet-smo ste 
cars, Booklovers library, 
drawing-room sleeping cars, 
dining cars and free chair cars 
through to Denver. 

A second fast train leaves 
11.30 p. m. daily and provides 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars with 
berth rate only $2.50. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
and Union Pacific Rys. 


W.B. KNISKERN, E. L. LOMAX, 
Chi > Lil. Omaha, Neb. 
ee J 











COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 

comb or a curler. Clip your 
© hair. Clip the back of 

usband’s neck. Hesbend 

clip his beard. Save 

their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 


So 
COATES CLIPPER cO., panei Mass. 
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Reon Springs Hoe! ||| pj REED, « Baxron 
BEDFORD, PENI 
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coir oh Mans A Wedding Presents 


A Health and Pleasure Resort of the High- 
4 emeraccd acre Springs and Baths under DESSERT KNIVES 
pervision. 
Extensive Improvements made during the Tee CANE CAROeCG SETS 
Past Year. Rooms En Suite with Bath. SALAD SERVING SETS 
Finest Nine-Hole Golf Course in the State. ETC., ETC., ETC, 


Our Illustrated Booklet Tells the Story— As well as a large variety 
You Should Read It. of other ocd articles 


(eer an RE ab Tame 
H. E. BEMIS, Manager RAE AREER = 
Also Manager of 41 UNION SQUARE 

HOTELS COLONIAL and ROYAL VICTORIA pahegerinic tm iginwstey the 


New York City 
Nassau, WN. P., Bahamas And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 
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Watkins G en, N. Y. 


a Glen Springs The American Nawheim 


A Health Resort and Hotel of the highest class. The most complete and modern bathing” estab- 
lishment in America. All approved Forms of Hydrotherapy and Electricity. including HOT NEPTUNE BRIN 
and CARBONATED NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS (the Schott treatment) as ges at the celebrated NAUHEIM BaTHS, 
VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS. Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Sixty acres of private 
park. Well-kept and attractive Golk Links. Send for illustrated book. Open all the year. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWWELL, Pres’t, Watkins, N. 
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Survey of the World 


Political “2 extra session of Congress 


Topi ; ; 
opic® ember gth, immediately after 


the fall elections. While the main purpose 
of this session will be to enact legislation 
in support of the treaty of reciprocity 
with Cuba, it is known that the President 
desires early action upon questions 
affecting the currency, and that work 
upon a currency bill may be undertaken 
before the December session.—Conflict- 
ing reports as to the probable fate of the 
canal treaty at Bogota have been re- 
ceived at Washington. According to 
one statement there is a majority of 12 in 
the Colombian House against ratification. 
Other reports say that the treaty may be 
ratified with an amendment increasing 
the sum which the United States is to 
pay from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
Debate upon the treaty will not be inter- 
rupted by the beginning of a regular ses- 
sion of Congress this year. It has re- 
cently been decided that the regular 
session cannot, under the constitution, be 
held before July 20th, 1904.—At their 
convention last week the Republicans of 
Kentucky nominated Morris P. Belknap, 
of Louisville, for Governor, and adopted 
resolutions calling for the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1904. The platform 
contains a paragraph denouncing “as- 
sassination and lawlessness, whether in 
Servia or Kentucky, as destructive of 
civilization,” and calling upon “the en- 
lightened intelligence of the State 
through its legislative, executive and 
judicial agencies to employ remedies to 
re-establish order and punish crime with- 
in our borders.”—A list of the promo- 
tions to be made on the retirement of 
Lieutenant-General Miles (August 8th) 
ard Major-General Davis (July 26th) 


will be held, beginning on Nov- 


has been published by the War Depart- 
ment. Brigadier-General Sumner will 
be advanced to fill the vacancy in the 
rank of Major-General caused by Gen- 
eral Davis’s retirement, Major-General 
Young will become Lieutenant-General, 
and Brigadier-General Leonard Wood 
will be a Major-General, vice Young, 
promoted. At the same time 32 Colonels 
and one Lieutenant-Colonel, all of whom 
served in the Civil War and have been in 
the army for 35 years, will be promoted 
to the rank of Brigadier-General, and 
then immediately placed upon the retired 
list. The vacancy in that rank is to be 
filled by the promotion of Colonel Carr. 
The rapid advancement of General Leon- 
ard Wood has been the cause of much 
comment in the press. His promotion 
now is in accord with the rule of senior- 
ity. It is pointed out that the officer pre- 
ceding him will reach the age of retire- 
ment in 1907, while General Wood will 
then have 17 years to serve. During 
those years he may be in command>of 
the army, and it is said that if he should 
hold that rank until 1924 no Brigadier- 
General now on the list, except Funston, 
could rise to that places At the in- 
ning of the war with Spain General 
Wood was an assistant surgeon with the 
rank of Captain. In that war he served 
as Colonel, Brigadier-General and 
Major-General of volunteers. After- 
ward he was appointed a Brigadier- 
General in the regular army by President 
McKinley.—As if to show that he was 
still in the prime of life Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Miles rode horseback last week from 
Fort Reno to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, a dis- 
tance of 90 miles, in 9 hours and 20 min- 
utes, having nine mounts during the 
journey and covering one stretch of 35 
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miles in 2% hours. At the end he was 
in excellent condition, altho the heat had 
been intense, and he reviewed the in- 
fantry of the station—William Cary 
Sanger, Assistant Secretary of War, is 
about to retire on account of the ill health 
of his wife. The President has selected 
to succeed him Gen. Robert Shaw Oliver, 
of Albany, a veteran of the Civil War 
and at present a Brigade Commander of 
the National Guard of New York. Upon 
General Oliver will devolve the duty of 
reorganizing the militia under the law 
recently enacted. Some expect that Sec- 
retary Root will resign after his return 
from London, where he is to take part as 
a member in the sessions of the Alaska 
Boundary Commission. It is also 
thought by some that General Oliyer 
may then succeed him at the head of the 
department. 


& 


As a result of the in- 
vestigation concerning 
frauds in the postal 
service George W. Beavers, formerly 
Superintendent of the Division of Sala- 
ries and Allowances, has been indicted in 
Brooklyn, where for some years he has 
resided. At the very beginning of the 
investigation Beavers resigned. He had 
been in the Department for 22 years and 
(like Superintendent Machen, who has 
also been indicted for receiving bribes) 
was exercising much power. First As- 
sistant Wynne, immediately after taking 
office, found that these two prominent 
subordinate officers were very influential 
and that they resented any interference 
with their action. Beavers, whose cur- 
rent expenses are said to have been far 
in excess of his salary for a long time 
past, is charged with receiving from Con- 
gressman Driggs (recently indicted) a 
part of the money paid to the latter in 
connection with the contract for auto- 
matic cashier machines. 


a 


The Investigation 
at Washington 


There has been no fur- 
ther disorder at Evans- 
ville, but five members 
of the militia company that. defended the 
jail have been discharged from employ- 
ment by local merchants at the request 
of the labor unions. A grocery firm by 


The Acts of 
Lynching Mobs 


which the captain of the company was 
employed was threatened with a boycott, 
it is stated, if it should retain him in its 
service, but was restrained from dismiss- 
ing him by the emphatic protests of the 
Citizens’ League. The Business Men’s 
Association, at a large public meeting, 
undertook to find work for the men who 
had been discharged. Governor Durbin 
declares that the dismissal of an em- 
ployee because he has responded to the 
call of the State is an act of treason.— 
Speaking in Milwaukee on the 13th, 
Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, 
said: - 

“Every man who takes part in the burning 
or lynching of a negro is a murderer, and 
should be so considered in the eyes of the law. 
Altho it is always given in defense of such 
actions that what are known to lawyers as 
extenuating circumstances lessen to a consider- 
able degree the gravity of the offense, it is my 
opinion that no circumstances whatever can 
change the classification of the crime to any- 
thing else but murder. The man who takes 
part in the burning of a negro, no matter how 
atrocious was the latter’s conduct, is guilty of 
this crime. In the South the lynching of a 
negro who has committed an assault on a white 
girl is considered proper and just; as is the 
summary shooting of a man who cails you a 
liar to your face. In neither case do I con- 
sider the circumstances extenuating in the 
least. The crime can be called nothing else 
than murder.” 


He expressed his belief that there would 
soon be a popular reaction against lynch- 
ing.—During last week, in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, several negroes nar- 
rowly escaped being lynched for rape. 
Twelve miles below Albany a large party 
of farmers sought the life of a negro, 
whose victim was-the little daughter of 
one of them, attacked while she -was pick- 
ing berries. To protect him he was taken 
from the jail at Coxsackie to a stronger 
prison. Another negro, who had «at- 
tacked two little girls in a berry pasture 
at Liberty (Sullivan County), was with 
some difficulty saved from lynching.’ In 
Red Bank, N. J., a negro named Thomas 
Drum entered at night the house of 
Mayor Davis and attacked the Mayor's 
daughter, whose cries speedily brought 
assistance. Drum was captured and 
placed in jail, from which he was ré- 


moved to a prison in another town, be- . 


catise some preparation for lynching him 
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had been made. At Indiana, Pa., a white 
tramp was pursued and shot by farmers, 
because he was guilty of assault upon 
the daughter of one of them. For a 
similar offense a white man in Whitehall, 
N. Y., was hastily borne away to prison 
in another town, owing to the anger of 
the people.—United States Senator Fos- 
ter pleaded earnestly with a lynching 
mob at the jail of St. Mary’s Parish, 
La., on the night of the 12th. . They 
had come for a negro who had assaulted 
a planter’s wife. His promise that 
there should be a speedy trial before a 
special jury caused them to abandon 
their purpose——At Flemingsburg, Ky., 
three days later, a white man named 
Thacker was taken from jail and lynched. 
Guilty of an atrocious murder, he had 
had two trials (each ending with a life 
sentence) and was waiting for a third, 
which had been granted. As he was 
a man of means and influence, it was 
feared that he would escape punishment. 
—At Lake Butler, Fla., a negro was 
lynched by a mob of negroes for assault 
upon a negro woman.—The trial of Tur- 
ner, a rich planter of Alabama, for hold- 
ing negroes in peonage, ended in a hope- 


less disagreement of the jury (six to 
six), altho Judge Jones had told them 
that guilt had been proved by the evi- 
dence for the defense alone. 


& 


Addressing the Bar Associa- 
tion of Iowa last week, Justice 
Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court, defended the use of injunctions 
in labor controversies, saying: 


Labor 
Questions 


“ There is clamor against the exercise of the 
equitable power of injunction by the courts. 
An effort has been made to make of it a politi- 
cal question. Government by injunction has 
been made the subject of easy denunciation. 
So far from removing or restricting this power, 
there never was a time when its full and vigor- 
ous exercise was worth more to the nation 
than it is to-day. As the population becomes 
more dense and as the interests of the people 
grow and crowd each other, the restraining 
power of a court of equity is of far greater im- 
portance than the punishing power of a court 
of criminal law. I am aware that the labor or- 
ganizations are especially sensitive on this sub- 
ject and think that the injunction is used 
against them and to their prejudice. But they 
will come to see that there is no thought of 
disturbing them in the. peaceful exercise of 
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their rights, but only of preventing wrong and 
violence.” 

—At Rochester Justice Nash, of the 
New York Supreme Court, has made 
permanent an injunction obtained by a 
manufacturing company against the local 
union of machinists. No question of 
wages was involved, the strike having 
been ordered because the company would 
not agree to employ union men exclu- 
sively. The union is forbidden to argue 
with the men now employed. Justice 
Nash holds that “ the common law right 
of action for enticing away from the 
master a servant or employee” has not 
been taken away by legislation, “ unless 
possibly for the purpose of obtaining an 
advance in or maintaining a rate of 
wages. Hence,” he adds, “when the 
rights of the master are unlawfully in- 
terfered with and there is not an adequate 
remedy at law, equity will take jurisdic- 
tion by injunction.”—-A settlement of the 
controversy between the builders and 
their workmen in New York has been 
delayed, but it is expected that 36,000 
men will’ be at work this week. Seven 
unions that have accepted the builders’ 
arbitration plan have for this action been 
expelled from the Board of Building 
Trades, which is controlled by Samuel 
J. Parks and other walking delegates. 
The grand jury has found four indict- 
ments against Parks for extortion and 
blackmail, and has also indicted for sim- 
ilar offenses two other walking delegates, 
Timothy McCarthy and Richard Carvel. 
The arbitration plan is designed to de- 
prive the walking delegates of their 
power and to prevent sympathetic and 
other strikes in the building industry.— 
The street railway strike at Bridgeport, 
where there was a riot on May 17th, has 
been declared off by the union, which at 
the same time expelled and blacklisted 
45 members who voted the week before 
last to end the strike in a meeting at 
which they had a large majority, and 
who afterward returned to work, holding 
that a vote of 45 to 19 was sufficient war- 
rant for such action.—The striking 
teamsters convicted at New Haven of 
assault and conspiracy have been sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for two years. 
—After negotiations continued for three 
months the Illinois Central and Chicago 
and Alton railroad companies have’ in- 
creased the wages of their trainmen by 
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nearly 15 per cent.—Chief P. M. Arthur, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, widely known as a judicious and 
conservative labor leader, fell dead while 
speaking at a banquet in Winnipeg last 
week. With much emotion he was ac- 
knowledging a beautiful gift presented 
by his associates. “It may be,” he was 
saying, “that these are my parting 
words to many of you. No one can tell 
when—”. At this point death came. 


2 


Both the original Opium 
Concession bill and the 
substitute recently intro- 
duced by the Philippine Commission at 
Manila have been tabled. A special com- 
mission has been appointed to visit 
Oriental countries and investigate the 
regulations enforced by them. The 
original bill, as explained heretofore, 
provided for an opium monopoly, with 
regulations designed to prevent the use 
of the drug by all except Chinamen, who 
were accustomed to it. The substitute 
permitted opium to be imported only by 
pharmacists, and allowed them to sell it 


Our Islands in 
the Pacific 


only upon a physician’s certificate. Gov- 


ernor Taft earnestly supported the 
original bill, asserting that it would pre- 
vent the use of opium by Filipinos and 
Moros, and effectively regulate the use 
of it by the 100,000 Chinese in the is- 
lands. He remarked that the opium 
habit as commonly practiced by China- 
men, was less harmful than the whisky 
habit—It was recently asserted in dis- 
patches to London newspapers that an 
American war ship had visited and 
seized several small British islands off 
the northeast coast of Borneo, hoisting 
the American flag over them and setting 
up tablets as evidence of American 
sovereignty. Two of the islands, it was 
said, commanded the harbor of Sanda- 
kan, which is the capital of British North 
Borneo. Nothing appears to be known 
in Washington of any recent action of 
this kind, nor has any word concerning 
it been received there from the British 
Government. The treaty boundaries of 
our Philippine possessions did not in- 
clude several small islands of the Sulu 
group, which should have been ceded to 
us by Spain. Therefore, in November, 
1900, by an additional treaty and the 
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payment of $100,000, we obtained pos- 
session of the islands of Cagayan (60 
miles from Borneo) and Sibutu (12 
miles from Borneo), with fourteen smal] 
islands tributary to them. Upon these 
the American flag was raised. As some 
of the small islands of the Sulu group 
are said to have passed to the control of 
the British North Borneo Company in 
1881, it is possible that an error has been 
made; but it is held at Washington that 
we are clearly entitled to the seven is- 
lands, which are named in the London 
papers. They are of no value except 
for strategic purposes.—The new Amer- 
ican cable across the Pacific to Manila 
will soon be extended from that city to 


Shanghai. 
s & 


otis The incident of the Kishi- 
barn ~ rei neff petition has been 

closed. On the 15th inst. 
Secretary Hay transmitted to Mr. Rid- 
dle, Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, 
a copy of the petition, signatures ex- 
cluded, instructing him to ask for an 
audience with the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to say to the Minister 
that a respectful petition (addressed to 
the Czar) from “a large number of citi- 
zens of all religious affiliations and oc- 
cupying the highest positions in public 
and private life” had been received by 
the President, and to ask whether it 
would be received by the Minister for 
submission to the Gzar. An audience 
was granted. The Minister’s reply, as 
reported by Secretary Hay, was that “ in 
view of publications which had appeared 
in the newspapers, the Russian Govern- 
ment desired to notify Mr. Riddle that 
the proposed petition would not be re- 
ceived under any circumstances, but that 
the Government’s resolution had beén 
taken independent of any consideration 
of the substance or terms of the peti- 
tion.” The petition was really before 
the Minister because it had been made a 
part of Mr. Riddle’s request. Memberts 
of the B’nai B’rith Committee who pre- 
pared the petition say that the Presi- 
dent’s action has been most satisfactory 
to them. The movement, they think, has 
had all the good effects that were in con- 
templation, because it has enabled the 
American people and Government to 
make a record on the question, and has 
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also acquainted the Czar and his Minis- 
ter with the contents of the petition. 


a 


. The treaties or agree- 
es Phas ments with the United 
2 States relating to the 
naval and coaling stations and the Isle 
of Pines were ratified by the Cuban Sen- 
ate on the 16th inst. On the lease agree- 
ment the vote was 9 to 6, and 8 to 4 was 
the record for the Isle of Pines treaty. 
There remains to be prepared and dis- 
cussed a permanent treaty embodying 
the provisions of the Platt Amendment. 
Upon this question no action was taken 
before the final adjournment of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, which took 
place on the 18th. The Cuban Govern- 
ment has given Minister Squiers a prom- 
ise that there shall be no penal station on 
the Isle of Pines and that teachers who 
speak English shall be employed there. 
—President Palma has been authorized 
to appoint a commission which is to make 
an inquiry in this country and elsewhere 
as to the negotiation of the loan of $35,- 
000,000 for which Congress voted in 
February last. Interesting questions 
concerning the supervisory power of the 
United States may be raised in connec- 
tion with this loan, owing to that para- 
graph in the Platt Amendment which 
says that Cuba shali not assume or con- 
tract any public debt for the interest of 
which, together with sinking fund re- 
quirements, the ordinary revenues of the 
island, after current expenses are paid, 
are inadequate——The Rural Guard has 
recently lost two or three hundred men 
because the pay was insufficient. A 
mounted guard received $42 a month and 
was required to furnish his horse, fod- 
der,.clothing and subsistence. Congress 
has now voted to increase the guards’ 
pay and to provide for the employment 
of an additional number. A few months 
ago there were 1,600 men in the service. 
—This year no cases of yellow fever 
have originated in Havana, and only 
three have entered the harbor. All of 
these came from Mexican ports. 
ss 


President Castro last week 
Venezuela put down another revolution 
that was started against him 
by General Orlando for no apparent rea- 
son. There have been several skirmishes 


in the outlying provinces previously be- 
tween the Government forces and the 
revolutionists. Last week the Goyern- 
ment troops surrounded Cuidad Bolivar. 
General Orlando, finding himself in a 
trap, signified his willingness to capitu- 
late if the life of General Ferrera would 
be spared. Castro refused to take any- - 
thing but an unconditional surrender, so 
last Monday the Government forces at- 
tacked the city with a large army and 
five war vessels and succeeded in taking 
the town after a desperate struggle, in 
which they lost over 100 troops, while 
the revolutionists lost about 200 killed 
and twice as many wounded. At the 
present writing it would seem as tho the 
revolution was broken. Venezuela is 
paying promptly her debts to the allied 
nations, and the claims of all the various 
nations are being adjudicated in Caracas. 
The Hague Court will open on Septem- 
ber Ist, but it has been remarked that the 
Czar of Russia has not yet appointed the 
judges.—In the other South and Central 
American nations more quiet than usual 
prevails. Peace reigns in Central. Amer- 
ica, and — for the smoldering in 
Colombia and Santo Domingo and the 
serious labor strike in Valparaiso, Chile, 
there is nothing of turbulent ndture to 
report. A treaty of great importance 
has been signed by Chile and Bolivia, in 
which Bolivia gives up its long cherished 
ambition to get an outlet to the sea 
through its own territory, while Chile in 
return finances a railroad that will take 
Bolivian goods to the sea through a port 
in Chile. There is some talk of Argen- 
tina annexing Bolivia, but that is hardly 
to be thought of, as it would probably 
precipitate a war-with Chile, who looks 
unon Bolivia as her especial ward 
& o . 

After another week of 
baler Bai e.g suspense, during which the 
news from the Vatican was 
eagerly read by people of all nationalities 
and religions, the announcement was 
made on Monday mofning that Leo XTIT 
had passed away. His last words before 
sinking into unconsciousness were, “I 
will die content, for I feel that if I have 
merited the good will of the Saviour, he 


the Pope 


‘will have mercy.” During the week he 


had been eradually failing, periods ‘of 
unconsciousness and delirium alternating 
with intervals when his mind regained 
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its clearness, but on Sunday he sank into 
a state of coma, from which he did not 
again rally, and the closing of the great 
bronze gates of St. Peter’s in the face of 
the multitude of anxious watchers who 
filled the square announced the approach- 
ing crisis. Cardinal Oreglia di Santo 
Stefano, as Dean of the Sacred College, 
and Cardinal Camerlingo will have 
charge of the affairs of the Church until 
after a new Pope is elected by the Con- 
clave, which will convene within ten 
S. 
day ; 
China has agreed to 
incorporate in the 
new treaty provision 
for opening two new ports in Manchuria 
to the commerce of the world, and assur- 
ance has been given to our Government 
that Russia will consent to this action. 
Which ports they are is not officially an- 
nounced by the Department of State, but 
it is understood that Mukden and Ta- 
Tung-Kao are the points selected. Muk- 
den is a city of 180,000 inhabitants, the 
capital of Manchuria and the former 
seat of the present reigning family of 
China, and connected with the Russian- 
Manchurian railway system. Ta-Tung- 
Kao is a small place of no importance in 
itself, but situated as it is near the mouth 
of the Yalu River and at the entrance to 
Korea it is capable of being developed 
into a great commercial center. It is said 
the United States might have secured 
special privileges from Russia, but that 
Secretary Hay has adhered to his policy 
of the open door in. Manchuria and has 
now secured an important diplomatic tri- 
umph. A conference of prominent Rus- 
sian officials has just been held at Port 
Arthur in which the Russian policy in 
regard to Manchuria is supposed to have 
been arranged. It is regarded as signifi- 
cant that General Kuroptkin, the Minis- 
ter of War, in laying the corner-stone of 
the cathedral there stated that “ Port Ar- 
thur is now becoming a fortress in- 
accessible to all enemies, no matter how 
great their number or whence they 
come.” Manchuria now imports over 
$2,000,000 worth of American manufac- 
tured articles per annum, so it is of great 
importance that no restriction shall be 
put upon our trade there. Our consul at 
Niu Chwang reports that the Moscow 
merchants are making great efforts to 


Two Ports Opened 
in Manchuria 


secure the Manchurian trade in cotton 
goods, which amounts to $12,180,000, 
and that they have a great advantage 
over us in the evasion of customs duties. 
Sir Robert Hart, the chief of the 1lm- 
perial Chinese Customs, tried to stop the 
importation of Russian goods into China 
by land without payment of duty, but he 
was compelled to appoint Russians to all 
posts in Manchuria. 


as 


Korea has asked 
China to allow’ the 
opening of Wiju on 
the Yalu River to foreign trade, as a 
necessary measure for the independence 
of Korea. It is not known yet whether 
the permission will be granted, but if it 
is it will be an important step in break- 
ing down the barriers of the “Hermit Na- 
tion.” Wiju is the gateway between 
Manchuria and Korea, and the river at 
this point is defended by patrols and 
guard houses for a hundred miles. In 
IQOI a railway was surveyed through the 
very difficult country from Wiju to 
Seoul, the capital, a distance of 350 miles, 
and two million anda half dollars were 
borrowed from a French company for 
construction on the security of the rich 
mines of the province, much to the dis- 
like of Japan and England, who feared 
Russian influence. Jt is probably at the 
instigation of the British Government 
that the request for the opening of the 
port is made. Since Wiju guards the 
opposite side of the mouth of the Yalu 
River from the port of Ta-Tung-Kao, 
which has just been opened at the request 
of our Government, the opening of these 
two ports will mean the freedom of com- 
merce for the rich and undeveloped val- 
ley of the Yalu. Wiju, which is on some 
maps as Ai-chau, is situated on a hill 
overlooking the river and is surrounded 
by a wall of light colored stone. Accord- 
ing to Griffis French missionaries used 
to enter Korea at this point by disguising 
themselves as wood cutters, crossing the 
Yalu River on the ice and creeping 
through the water-drains in the granite 
walls. The province of which this is the 
entrance is Ping-an, or Peaceful Quiet. 
M. Pavloff, the Russian Minister at 
Seoul, announced to the Emperor of 
Korea that Russia is opposed to the open- 
ing of Wiju. This will increase the dan- 
ger of war between Japan and Russia. 


Asking for an Open 
Port in Korea 
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Leo XIII 


By a Prelate of the Roman Catholic Church 


N the person of Leo XIII the Catholic 
Church loses her venerated and 
trusted chief andthe world Qne more 


of its great men. Twenty-five. yeats ago” 


Cardinal Joachim ‘Pecci, almost unknown 
before, was raised to the chair of Peter, 
and ever since he has held the attention 
of the age and influenced its doctrines in 
a measure equaled at most but by a few 
of his contemporaries.. His death: awak- 
ens a feeling of genuine. régret évery- 
where, most of all,.naturally, among his 
own children of the Catholic faith, tho 
even their sorrow is tempered by the fact 
that the extreme old age.of the_pontiff 
had prepared them for his sudden de- 
parture. They feel too, however, much 
more might be, expected with a further 
lengthening of life from one whose facul- 
ties remained unimpaired to the end; yet 
his work, the work for whiclf he seemed 
to have been providentially chosen, was 
done, and that its completion and main- 
tenance can now without inconvenience 
pass on into other hands. 

Up to a short time before his elevation 
to the pontificate there was little in the 
life of the future Pope to suggest the im- 
portant part he was to play in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, yet in 
reality everything was silently preparing 
him for it. Born in 1810 of an aristo- 
cratic family, he grew up with that sense 
of dignity and authority which fits men 
early in life for the exercise of power. 
At the age of twenty-seven he was made 
Civil Governor of the Duchy of Bene- 
vento, and it took him but three years to 
put an end to a lengthened reign of 
violence and lawlessness, and cause order 
and security to reign supreme. Pro- 
moted next to.the Governorship of Pe- 
rugia, he brought the same clearness of 
vision and determination of will so re- 
markable in his subsequent pontificate to 
bear on the needs of the province, pro- 
ceeding at once to visit it from end to 
end, seeing into the details of everything 
and introducing reforms of which the 
benefits are felt to the present day. 
Gregory XVI, who had followed his 


course with a fatherly interest, now re- 


solved to introduce him to a bigger world 


‘and widen his | experience of human af- 
fairs. He appointed him Nuncio to the 
cotitt of Brussels. To.become acquainted 
with European politics and learn the art 
of statesmanship, .of which he was one 
day to be an acknowledged master, Mon- 
signor Pecci could not have been sent to 
a better school. Leopold I was one of 
the wisest and most enlightened sover- 
eigns of his day,.and the youthful Nuncio 
had the good fortune. to win his confi- 
dence almost at once’and to be admitted 
to live on terms of intimacy with the 
royal family. Amid such surroundings 
and in daily .contact-with: ‘the: reépresenta- 
tives of the European courts, the future 
Pope soon became familiar with the tra- 
ditional methods of diplomacy and with 
the secret springs by which governments 
are moved and the political Biisiness of 
the world carried on. 

Here, indeed, was a most valuable ap- 
prenticeship, for a future ruler, and we 
may justly trace back to it the special 
love for the means and methods of diplo- 
matic action so noticeable in Leo XIIl, 
as well as the practical, conciliatory spirit 
showrm, by him in all his ‘negotiations 
with thessec lar Powers. But the train- 
ing was of short-duration. The episcopal 
see of Perugia had’ become vacant, and 
as had bappened of old to St. Ambrose 


‘in the Church of Milan, the people asked 


that the same one whom they had ad- 
mired as Civil Governor should be sent 
to them as their Bishop. Their request 
was granted, altho the proper place for 
one so rich in administrative. gift ts would 
have been, not in a quiet Italian town, but 
by the side of the reigning pontiff, to 
whom his counsels and services might 
have been invaluable. Unhappily, they 
would have been little in harmony with 
the policy of Pius IX, and still less with 
that of his Prime Minister, Antonelli. 
The latter disliked or dreaded Pecci, and 
during his long tenure of office practical- 
ly confined him to his diocese. But even 
in that limited sphere the Bishop of Pe- 
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LEO 


rugia was far from being idle. Besides 
his incessant work as a student, he in- 
fused new life into the old city, estab- 
lished various charitable and educational 
institutions, devoted himself, in a word, 
to the intellectual and social as well as 
to the religious interests of his people. 
In the movements which during tnat pe- 
riod agitated Italy and all Europe he 
seems to have taken no active share; but 
from the serene and almost solitary 
hights upon which he lived we may well 
imagine that he looked far beyond the 
Appenines and the Umbrian plains, and 
that, following with undisturbed gaze 
the ever changing scene of European 
politics, he saw the old order out and 
gauged the power of those new principles 
and forces which were henceforth to rule 
the world. 

At length Antonelli died. Cardinal 
Pecci was Called to Rome and invested 
by Pius IX, now old-and feeble, with one 
of the most responsible dignities—a tardy 
compensation for thirty years of appar- 
ent neglect. The Pope soon after fol- 
lowed his Prime Minister to the grave, 
leaving many things behind him in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. A new 
direction of affairs was urgent. But this 
required at. the helm a man of clear 
vision and strong hand, practical, fully 
alive to the exigencies of the situation; 
a new man, besides, untrammeled by 
antecedents and free to follow whatever 
course his judgment might recommend. 
Cardinal Pecci was little known to the 
majority of the electors; but to those 
who had had more experience of him he 
seemed to be just the man that was 
needed. They promptly won the others 
to their manner of thinking, and after an 
exceptionally short conclave on the 20th 
February, 1878, the Bishop of Perugia 
was placed at the head of the Catholic 
Church. ; 

That he was eminently fitted for so 
exalted a position soon become apparent 
to those who watched him in the first 
exercise of his supreme power, and the 
whole course of his pontificate only con- 
firmed their earlier impressions. Leo 
XIII was truly a born ruler of men— 
foreseeing, deliberate, conciliating in 
manner, never arousing opposition need- 
lessly, never yielding to impulse, know- 
ing just how much to expect from those 
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with whom he had to deal—individuals, 
governments or peoples—fixed in his 
aims but satisfied to wait if necessary, or 
to compromise in what was not essential. 
Sovereigns and cabinets seemingly so in- 
dependent are often the least free of all 
to follow their own judgment, and no- 
body knew it better or took it more fully 
into account than Leo XIII. Hence the 
willingness of statesmen to treat with him 
as with one who thoroughly understood 
their position and was always reasonable 
in his demands. In the book of Macca- 
bees the old Romans are described as 
effecting their conquests and holding 
them not so much by the force of arms as 
by their wisdom and their patience: con- 
silio et patientia, The late Pope would 
seem to have adopted their policy. Pru- 
dence, moderation, on the one hand, and 
on the other patience, persistent effort, 
hopefulness never destroyed -by tempo- 
rary failure, a belief.in the ultimate tri- 
umph of justice and truth if only kept 
steadily before men’s eyes, or, in other 
words, a belief in the fundamental up- 
rightness and goodness of man himself— 
this we consider to have been the key- 
note of his action and in a great measure 
the secret of his success. 

For a most successful ruler and guide 
he unquestiunably was from beginning 
to end. His predecessor, Pius IX, may 
have excited greater enthusiasm, but at 
the same time he had estranged the sym- 
pathies and weakened the love, tho not 
the loyalty, of a large and infitiential sec- 
tion of his children, whereas Leo was al- 
most equally trusted and followed by all. 
His advent was the harbinger of peace 
and harmony among Catholics. Divisions, 
strongly marked under the preceding 
reign, gradually subsided. Extremes no 
longer met encouragement in the Vati- 
can. The moderation of the Father si- 
lently impressed itself on his children and 
taught them mutual forbearance where 
nothing essential was at stake. The 
Syllabus of Pius IX had roused the world 
to resistance by the abruptness of its 
form and the ambiguity of many of its 
positions. Leo XIII repeated the same 
doctrines in his encyclicals, but with so 
much reasonableness and light that they 
awakened little adverse comment. His 
conviction was that what estranges men 
from each other and from the truth is 
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often nothing but misapprehension, and 
hence his concern to make the position 
of the Church on various important is- 
sues clear to his contemporaries. 

Of all the difficulties he had to face 
none equaled in magnitude and complex- 
ity the unpleasant relations with foreign 
governments which he inherited from his 
predecessor. The once liberal and always 
noble-minded Pius IX had, it must be 
confessed, gradually alienated the sym- 
pathies of the outside world. His rela- 
tions with almost all the secular Powers 
had become strained and unfriendly, and 
his whole policy was reduced to unceas- 
ing but unheeded protest, and passive, 
powerless resistance to the precipitate 
rush of the age. How completely Leo 
XIII reversed that condition of things 
is sufficiently known. One after the 
other the governments of Europe have 
resumed relations friendly or at- least 
tolerable with the Holy See. .Their-ex- 
ample has been followed all .over the 
world and has given its tone to popular 
feeling. In this country in particular the 
name of Leo XIII, since he came to be 
known, awakened nothing but, respect 
and sympathy. It brought up before the 
public mind the pic- 
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century have done, by throwing open to 
the wide world the accumulated treasures 
of the Vatican library; offering, finally, 
in his person a rare, not to say a unique, 
combination, of the deep-read scholar, the 
able statesman and the zealous pastor of 
souls. 

To the end he continued his life of in- 
credible activity, receiving each day the 
heads of administrative departments for 
the transaction of business, never allow- 
ing anything of importance to be done 
without taking personal cognizance of it, 
reserving to himself questions of espe- 
cial delicacy, giving audiences public 
and private, and astonishing those who 
approached him by his familiar and 
seemingly universal knowledge of re- 
ligious and secular affairs all over the 
world. He was wont to continue in the 
night the unfinished work,of the day, 
sleeping little and knowing no relaxation 
outside a short talk with his familiars 
and the occasional writing of a Latin 
poem, an occupation he had ever enjoyed 
from his boyhood. 

The hour of rest came at length and 
Leo, the man of broad mind and broader 
charity, departed, leaving to the Church 
he had so wisely 





ture of a man of 
great gifts and high 
purposes wasted by 
unceasing labor, 
but still youthful in 
thought and 
energy, sensible to 
every need of the 
vast organization 
over which he pre- 
sided, but none the 
less alive to the 
‘general interests of 
humanity; ever 
ready to raise his 
voice for the good 
cause, in sympathy 
with every pro- 
gressive move- 
ment of the age, 
welcoming knowl- 
edge in every 





guided a legacy of 
peace and good will 
toward all men. 

At the close of a 
bright day on the 
ocean, vOoyagers 
love to watch the 
sun as he touches 
the horizon and 
slowly sinks behind 
its waters. So have 
we watched this 
great and good man 
as he neared the 
term of his length- 
ened course and 
finally disappeared, 
and our common 
prayer, as we sadly 
turn away, is that 
the race of such 
men should never 
disappear from 








shape, and further- 
ing it as few in this 


The Royal Stairway of the Vatican 


among us. 





Souvenirs of Leo XIII 


By the Marchioness of Wentworth 


{The Marchioness of Wentworth, known in art as Cecilia Wentworth, is an American by birth, 
but has resided for many years in Paris, where she has exhibited at the annual Salon and taken several 
honors. She generally paints religious subjects, and a few years ago the French Government bought 
one of these for the Luxembourg Gallery. Mrs. Wentworth is also successful in portrait painting, and 
is now engaged on an excellent full-length likeness of the late John W. Mackay.—Ep1rTor.] 


F all my portraits, that of His Holi- 
ness, the late Pope, is the one in 
which I take the most pride. 

Cardinal Ferrata, when Papal Nuncio to 
Paris eight or ten years ago, was twice 
painted by me. The late Cardinal Ledoes- 
chowski, the head of the Propaganda, 
was a good friend of Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, who was 


the necessary initial impressions, to de- 
cide what the general character of the 
portrait should be, and to receive the in- 
spiration which is the soul of all worthy 
art. Leo XIII had a way of strighten- 
ing himself up—but only for a moment— 
every now and then to his full hight, 
when he rose to six feet. At such an 

instant he was so 





also my friend. 
Princess Viana 
Altieri, whose 
daughter married 
the nephew of 
Cardinal Ram- 
polla, the Secre- 
tary of State of 
the Vatican, has 
always _ taken 
much interest in 
my art work. It 
was to these three 
important person- 
ages that I owed 
my being given 
the opportunity to 
paint the portrait 
of the Holy 
Father. 
Ispenttwo 
winters in Rome 
in connection with 
this task. I had 
my first sitting in 
the autumn of 
1897. It was in 





majestic and en- 
nobled that I was 
almost inclined to 
paint him seven 
feet high. This 
habit of assuming 
an erect position 
for a few seconds, 
which was no or- 
dinary exertion 
for a man of his 
great age who was 
always bent, the 
Pope used with 
much effect on 
public occasions 
and it always pro- 
duced a deep im- 
pression on those 
who witnessed it. 
Leo XIII had a 
‘most attractive 
personality. I was 
drawn to him not 
simply because I 
was a Catholic 
and he the grand 








the Pope’s general 
reception room 
that Leo XIII appeared beforé me in this 
new role. “ Whiy didn’t your good hus- 
band come to Rome, too?” were the 
kindly words with which he greeted me 
on that morning, so memorable in my 
life as an artist. He sat and stood and 
conversed. This first sitting was short, 
but it was long enough for me to get 
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head of the 
Church. He: bub- 
bled over with humor and genuine wit. 
He was wonderfully quick at repartee. 
When my portrait, which was exhibited 
at the Paris International Exhibition of 
1900, finally reached Rome and was 
borne to the Vatican, by order of His 
Holiness, by a van and eight men, I was, 
of course, sent for, and on that occasion 
1717 
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I enjoyed my most intimate audience 
of the Pope. I was quite alone with him 
for three-quarters of an hour, and then 
came out more strongly than ever the 
personal characteristics which I had 
observed before, but never so clearly, of 
this truly extraordinary being. Speak- 
ing in French, which tongue he knew so 
well how to use, the Pope welcomed me 
with these words that went right to my 
artist’s heart: “ How well done! Every- 
body else has painted me as an old man. 
But you have put youth into my aged 
frame.” “ We artists paint as we feel,” 
I answered. “Tell me what I can do 
for you and speak to me about America,” 
he continued. ‘“ American Protestants 
admire you,” I said, among other things, 
“and American Catholics adore you.” 
Patting me on the cheeks, he answered, 
“My child, you always speak with 
esprit.” 

During this audience and all through 
the conversation, of which I give only a 
‘few detached portions, His Holiness sat 
with one hand behind him, evidently 
holding something out of my view. 
Finally he said with a good natured, quiz- 
zical expression in his noble face : “Guess 
what I have here for you.” Then he 
advanced the hand a little, but quickly 
thrust it back again behind him: For a 
minute or two he continued to tease me 
as if I were a child, evidently enjoying 
my perplexity. Then, suddenly open- 
ing a kid-covered box, with the Papal 
coat-of-arms stamped upon it, he daz- 
zled my eyes with a beautiful chaplet 
made of topaz and gold, the gems so 
pure and cold and the metal so yellow 
and heavy. “TI selected this one for you 
from several brought to me,” he re- 
marked, quietly, blessed it and handed 
it to me. 

My impression of the late Pope, gained 
after several interviews with him, both 
public and private, might be summed up 
in these words. Leo XIII possessed 
marked finesse and was a diplomat down 
to his delicate finger tips. No. ambas- 
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sador—and I have seen many—was ever 
his equal in all that goes to make up a 
great diplomatist. Like all superior men, 
he had a strong character. Nobody I 
have known made such a deep impression 
on me. His: intellect was evidently of 
the first order. A five minutes’ conver- 
sation with him put this beyond question. 
His eyes were wonderful. They were 
like the Roentgen rays. They were so 
piercing, that they went right through 
you. In his presence you felt that you 
could only tell him the truth. “ It is not 
difficult for your Holiness to read my 
thoughts,” I once said to him. He was 
exceedingly frank, and it was easy, in 
turn, to open your heart to him. There 
was a point to everything he said, and 
he could put more into a sentence than 
many people fail to get into a paragraph. 
How like him those last words to one 
of his favorite Cardinals, mentioned at 
the beginning of these random recollec- 
tions: “Oh, Ferrata, farewell; I leave 
for eternity.” His elocution was refined 
and his delivery polished. When he pro- 
flounced the words, “ Ave Maria,” he 
threw more feeling into them than any 
other priest I ever listened to. “Pathos 
was a power which he employed with a 
master’s talent. 

He managed everything. Even Ram- 
polla decided nothing without consulting 
him. He was at home in letters and 
politics alike. He never asked for aid, 
but preferred standing alone, positively 
and figuratively. I well remember how 
on one occasion, when he was celebrat- 
ing mass, a cardinal who was aiding 
him came to his assistance when the 
aged Pontiff seem too weak to go on to 
the end of the ceremony. But the move- 
ment of the back and shoulders plainly 
showed that the help was not only de- 
clined, but that it was displeasing. His 
motto was these words, which he wrote 
some years ago at the bottom of a fine 
photograph of himself which he gave 
me: 

Beati qui ambulant in lege Domini. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


} 
+} 





The Mysteries of Fakirdom 


[Behind the mask of a diffident anonymity the writer of this article remarks to his readers that 
they have often talked with him, as a chance acquaintance on train or steamer. It is probable he, 
and scores of men of whose class he is conspicuously the type, have sought to force acquaintance with 
those very readers upon some city streets—New York or Baltimore, Chicago or San Francisco, according to 
their progress im an itinerary of which the only guides were the credulity of the populace and the com- 
plaisance of the police. The Fakir’s narrative, less edifying than instructive,is less instructive with 
regard to his adventures than with regard to the tone of municipal police forces. The methods of Fakir- 
dom so often cross the line of bald swindling and, at times, of larceny, that the responsibility for its 
suppression by city authorities has been almost universally recognized. The manner in which the author- 
ities of the various large cities, that are referred to in the course of the article, hold the candle 
to the devil, might serve as food for sober reflection on the part of those who hold and exercise the 


right of franchise.—Ep1Tor.] 


WO reasons and a train of circum- 
stances made me a fakir. One 
reason was my lack of education ; 

the other, a not very robust physique. 
I could not earn a good living solely by 
the exercise of my untrained intelli- 
gence, and I could not hold a position 
requiring physical strength. The cir- 
cumstances which led to my taking up 
the life of what I call an itinerant mer- 
chant were due to a series of uncom- 
fortable reflections on my part, accen- 
tuated by my discharge from a not too 
lucrative position as a collector for a 
small installment house. 

As I walked home that Saturday night 
I paused at a corner where a man was 
talking volubly to a crowd of people, in 
his endeavor to sell them patent knife 
sharpeners. I noticed that he wore good 
clothes; his person indicated prosperity ; 
there was no sign of hard work apparent 
in him. That night, after he had closed 
up his grip, I followed him to the hotel 
where he was staying and managed to 
enter into conversation. 

When I left the hotel I was a fakir. 
On the following Monday I purchased 
from him all the knife sharpeners that 
$3—my available capital—would buy, 
bought a ticket to a town twenty miles 
distant and, with him, launched myself 
in the business which I have been fol- 
lowing for fifteen years. 

“ Now, Sonny,” said my tutor, “ this 
town’s open. You don’t need any reader 
—license. All you have to do is watch 
my oration. Beat it if you can; and then 
paddle your own canoe.” 

We opened our tray on the main street 
and vociferated until we drew a crowd 
together. Soon I was making mental 


notes of his lies, and seeking to improve 
on them, as rival department stores do 
in their advertisements. The sharpeners 
cost me three cents apiece; all were sold 
in that one town, for twenty-five cents 
each; and I had not even strained my 
voice in doing it. Then and there I made 
up my mind that it would be a shame 
for me to deprive any one of the op- 
portunity of working hard. I have never 
taken the bread from any hard working 
man’s mouth by asking for his position. 
I remained true to those knife sharpen- 
ers for a long time; and, in fact, they 
are to-day a stand by for all fakirdom. 

My initiation into the craft of the 
fakirs was a matter of no further trouble. 
But, as a neophyte needing experience, I 
was advised by all the old timers to go 
to Chicago, and there, in honorable strife, 
win my spurs. I thought in my sim- 
plicity I had about all of the business 
learned, but when I left Chicago I con- 
fessed to myself that I really had known 
next to nothing of its mysteries. 

Chicago is the only “ square” town in 
this country—that is, “square” from a 
fakir’s or grafter’s point of view. You 
pay for protection; and you get it. 

“ Have you squared yourself?” 

A policeman asked me that question 
on the morning of the day in which I 
made my first “pitch” in Chicago’s 
streets. 

I told him no. He gave me the direc- 
tion to the station house, where I was 
to see the Police Captain. When I left the 
station house my roll of bills was smaller 
by one, whose denomination was $5 ; and 
I had nothing but the verbal assurance 
of the Captain that “ things would be all 
right for a week.” 
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“And, look here, young man,” he 
added, “ just try to stick to the sharpen- 
ers. Don’t you ‘jam’ or work ‘slum’ 
without paying the regular tariff. Its 
$10 per day for jamming and $5 for 
slum. Remember that.” 

I squared the policeman at the rate 
of about a dollar per day for drink money 
and had no trouble. It was a strictly 
honorable and satisfactory arrangement. 
There are towns not a hundred miles 
from New York where the police will 
take all the money that you can be made 
to give them and then arrest you. 

I became acquainted there with a few 
fakirs who had returned from a trip 
through Indiana and Ohio; but the way 
they spent money made them too fast 
company for me. I thought myself as 
shrewd as they, and I determined to 
learn how they made a hundred dollars 
while I was earning only ten. A gain- 
ing of their confidence initiated me into 
the mysteries of “ graft,” a generic term 
for getting other people’s money without 
giving anything in return—largely ap- 
plicable to Wall Street, I think, altho, of 
course, Wall Street has another name for 
it. It was explained to me that “slum” 
was a term for anything which might be 
placed in packages, including jewelry, 
handkerchiefs and other small articles. 
The “ main stem ” of a town is its main 
street. “Jamming” is a slang phrase 
which requires some explanation. To 
those who have had an ocular demon- 
stration it will be easier when describing 
the event to revert to a tense of the verb 
and say one was “ jammed.” 

The first thing to be done when “ jam- 
ming” is the order is to “ see” the po- 
lice. Next, hire a good horse and an 
open carriage. The stock in trade usual- 
ly consists of some package of harmless 
medicine, worth about two cents. The 
“ pitch ’—so-called because the fakir 
erects his stand as showmen pitch tents 
—is made. And the man who is to do- 
the talking, which is called the “ spiel,” 
begins his remarks. 

“ Now then, gentlemen, I am going 
to present to your notice to-night the 
world renowned vegetable cure for most 
of the ills which mankind is subject to. 
This cure will not plant your seed, nor 
will it grow your crops, neither will it 
teach you algebra and the dead lan- 
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guages. It will do everything which it 
is guaranteed to; and the firm which 
manufactures it is going to give the 
representative citizens of this town an 
opportunity to secure it for to-night only 
free of charge.” 

The “ representative citizen” business 
gets them feeling good, but when the 
talk of free distribution comes in the 
crowd loses all its diffidence immediately. 

“We are going to give this medicine 
to men of substance, only ; and I am go- 
ing to ask each of you neighbors to give 
me a quarter for the package and then I 
will return your money.” 

As the quarters come in they are 
handed back with the medicine, but only 
a few individuals are allowed to pur- 
chase. 

‘“* Now I am going to increase the price 
to a dollar and give you your money 
back.” 

A few dollars come in; and they, too, 
are returned with the medicine. 

“Here comes the most unprecedented 
offer ever made; to those who give me 
five dollars I will make a present this 
time which is of value.” 

As the money comes in each donor is 
handed the medicine and a small pack- 
age of cheap jewelry. He is told to stand 
near the wagon and await the distribu- 
tion of the additional present. The 
“spieler” gives a quick glance toward 
the driver. There has been no mention 
of the money being returned, but the 
crowd infers that it will be. 

“ All right, Jim,” he yells. 

A cut of the whip, two figures crouch- 
ing in the bottom of the carriage and 
clutching revolvers in their hands, and 
that. crowd has lost all told $500. At 
least, that was the amount the fakirs 
secured the first time I was introduced 
to “ jamming.” 

Of course, it is not very safe to operate 
in that town for some time to come; but 
there exists a sort of free masonry 
among fakirs, and the towns which have 
recently been the sufferers from sharp 
practices are placed on the black list. 

I determined to work my way back 
East, after having taken my post grad- 
uate course. My first stop on the way 
from Chicago was made in Cleveland. 
The town was known as “ closed,” but 
the understanding was that a liberal fee 
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to the police would insure freedom from 
molestation. I paid what was asked of 
me and, having picked out a suitable lo- 
cation, commenced doing business with 
“slum” and “working high,” which 
means that I stood on a box. Working 
“low,” of course, means working on the 
level—that is, the street level. 

The crowd was an avaricious one, and 
I had to place eight or ten handkerchiefs 
in a package, with two or three pieces 
of cheap jewelry, before they would give 
me ten cents for them. I did not count 
the handkerchiefs. Each time that I 
said “ Here’s another one” I dropped a 
corresponding one from the back of my 
hand into the pile which lay in my box. 
‘they thought they were getting some- 
thing for nothing; and I find that all 
successful business men adopt that 
method of treatment to their customers. 

I had taken in a few dollars and things 
were looking bright for a good day’s 
business, when I was told to close up. 

It was a plain clothes man who or- 
dered me to cease work. I thought he 
did not know that I had been to police 
headquarters, so I told him it was all 
right, that I had squared myself. 

“Squared nothin’,” he said. “ This 
town’s closed, an’ you knowit. Gitalong.” 

I told him I’d be hanged first. I had 
given up $5 of good money and I did not 
_ propose to be buncoed by him or any 

other “ flatty,” as we termed plain clothes 
men. He arrested me. I knew better 
than to make any protest when I was 
tried; if I had Cleveland would have 
never seen more of me—the police would 
not have allowed me to get out of the 
Union. Station. I paid my fine, and 
learned the lesson that no matter how 
small your “ graft,” the police are will- 
ing to take all your can earn and then 
turn virtuous. 

That Mecca of all good men and great 
—New York—had never received any 
attention from me. I determined imme- 
diately after my experience in Cleveland 
to make a bee line for the largest city 
in the United States. 

I knew that the town was closed, save 
for the fifteen days preceding Christ- 
mas; but I knew also that there was 
much money to be picked up by an en- 
ergetic fakir in the half hour “ sneak ” 
pitches, which can be made between the 
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coming and going of the roundsman if 
one is careful to “ see” the policeman on 
beat first. 

New York is certainly the easiest city 
in this country. The majority of its 
citizens bound the world by the Battery, 
Harlem, the East and the North rivers; 
deck themselves with sagacious com- 
placency, and buy more gold bricks than 
all the world put together. And yet I, 
too, think New York is great. 

But the police—they are impossible. 
Long before New York even toyed with 
reform its police could not be trusted. 
My knowledge was gained at the corner 
of Nassau and Ann Streets, after I took 
in more money, in a half hour’s time, 
than I ever earned, before or since. 

I was, as usual, appealing to the 
cupidity of the crowd, and was wrapping 
bills of various. denominations around 
small pieces of soap, placing the soap in 
a box, and giving the crowd a chance to 
take away my money for 50 cents per 
opportunity. I had given the policeman 
on the beat a dollar. But when he saw 
the money rolling in compassion for his 
fellow citizens, or professional jealousy, 
moved him to dart across Ann Street 
and try to catch hold of me. I thought 
some of his superiors had appeared in 
sight and that he was only feigning. 
So, closing my satchel, I broke through 
the crowd and ran toward Park Row. I 
was surprised when I turned around to 
find the policeman was in the act of 
reaching for my collar. I let him take 
hold of me. Then I asked him to tell 
me what was the matter. The way that 
man talked to me was a shame. Before 
he reached the station house I began to 
think I was the most hardened criminal 
in the world, and my captor a very 
Cerberus. - 

The usual fine’ was imposed the next 
morning. But never, since then, has the 
treasury of New York been enriched by 
any of my money, nor has any other 
policeman had his: salary augumented at 
my expense. I find it safer to hire look- 
outs, albeit more expensive. 

Philadelphia came next on my list of 
unexplored cities. Philadelphia is also 
on the list of closed cities ; but it is easily 
opened. It is the cheapest city in the 
United States. The policemen are paid 
at the rate of $1.75 per day, and a fakir 
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who gives one of them a quarter for pro- 
tection is hailed as a Carnegie. For a 
dollar a day, the guardian of the beat 
you are working on will keep your terri- 
tory clear of other fakirs and vote you 
prince of good fellows. 

There is not much money to be made 
in Philadelphia by a fakir, for various 
reasons; first, the people have an in- 
herited trait of thriftiness; second, they 
live their lives less feverishly than in any 
other large city of the United States; 
and there are “home guards” in the 
town who take care of all the surplus 
cash floating around ; so that the stranger 
who seeks to prey on Philadelphians 
must confine his efforts to disposing of 
something which will net him not more 
than 500 per cent. profit. 

I always manage to spend a month in 
each year in Philadelphia, not for the 
profit particularly, but mainly for the 
nerve tonic I get from the restful life 
there. Pittsburg is different. There is 
money in abundance in that town, and I 
have had the pleasure of assisting at the 
partition of several large packages of 
its cash, but not of late. Reform and 


counter reform have placed the police 
of Pittsburg in such a state that they 


are afraid to trust even themselves. I have 
heard that they look over their money 
on pay days with a microscope, for fear 
that some of their bills might be marked. 
I do not worry about things like that, 
however ; I have seen reform attack cities 
before, and the disease is not severe 
enough to even leave a scar. It is only 
the fakirs and grafters without experi- 
ence who growl at the present and long 
for the good old times; and it is only the 
politician of yesterday who bemoans the 
loss of his silver, green or golden lined 
cloud when the reform storm sweeps it 
out of sight. 

The big cities are not the only ones 
to receive atterition from the fakirs. 
During one period of about two years 
which I passed in the Eastern States, I 
never did a stroke of business in a town 
of more than seventy-five thousand in- 
habitants. There is a lot of money in 
the manufacturing towns of the East, 
but the police will not permit anything 
but “ straight ” work. While the returns 
from the legitimate sale of a fakir’s stock 
are sure they are, to me, slow. I can 
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figure on making $10 a day clear with 
almost anything that is portable. 

New York and Chicago are the head- 
quarters for new novelties, and it is the 
fakirs of the first class who secure the 
new things. The men who are satisfied 
with two or three dollars per day come 
in at the fag end. We keep in touch 
with the novelty supply companies for 
new things, and scan the papers con- 
stantly for announcements which indi- 
cate some unusual event that is calculated 
to draw a crowd. I never travel with 
less than two trunks; and if I find a 
fakir working in the same town I al- 
ways give him the right of way with his 
goods and sell something else. 

I think that, for straight faking, alumi- 
num gas tips were the most profitable 
things I ever handled. They cost me, 
with the brass pillar attached, $1.35 per 
gross. I laid out $500 in tips and printed 
matter, planned my campaign, and be- 
gan an intinerary which occupied four 
months of my time. My bank account 
showed a balance to my favor just $4,527 
in excess when I had completed my tour. 

I had my circulars distributed in every 
place of business in the town upon my 
arrival. Then I called, presented my 
card and, while talking, hurriedly esti- 
mated the number of gas jets in use. I 
impressed my man with the fact that I 
was only advertising for the manufac- — 
turers, and was not allowed to place more 
than a dozen tips in one place. If I saw 
two dozen jets, I told him two dozen 
was the limit. I had each tip stuffed 
with cotton, but I told the victim that 
inside the pillar there was a regulator, 
an asbestos screen, and any other me- 
chanical contrivance not too bulky to 
need a separate building for installation. 
He usually believed me. I called his 
attention to the printed price on the cir- 
cular—35 cents; and as a favor, just for 
an advertisement, I would sell the re- 
quired number to him for 25 cents each. 
if he wavered, I quickly placed a tip on 
his gas fixture, lighted the gas and gave 
him an ocular demonstration. As a 
final, impressive argument, I would pass 
a newspaper behind the light and show 
him how easy it was to read through the 
flame. That settled it. I never failed to 
make a sale. But while I was expatiat- 
ing on the beautiful light given I did not 
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tell that it was produced at the expense 
of increased gas flow, nor did I explain 
that you can read a néwspaper through 
any gas flame. I suppose there are a 
number of salesmen who can charge up 
to their consciences similar sins of 
omission. 

I have had offers from firms to enter 
their employ in the capacity of traveling 
salesman at a salary larger than I aver- 
age and with none of the attendant risks, 
but I would not work for any living 
man. I would rather be my own master 
for considerably less money than I make 
now; and there are a good many men 
who are of my way of thinking. 

The fakir is usually supposed to be a 
hardened product of depraved nature. 
But I know a number of the craft who, 


like myself, prefer ice cream to whisky, 
and a good book to a game of poker. 
Not that I never play cards; I often do, 
but never for pleasure. When I sit in 
a game I know what the others are hold- 
ing—and I get their money. 

It is very seldom that I eat breakfast 
before eleven o’clock, and not often that 
my day’s work is not done in four hours. 
The rest of the time I spend at the the- 
ater, at some sporting event or in my 
room reading. I dress well and know 
how to conduct myself like a gentleman. 
you have often talked to me, as a chance 
acquaintance in trains and steamers. 
Usually your impression has been that I 
am very well acquainted with the United 
States and able to talk intelligently on 
national and general subjects. 


The True Negro Music and Its Decline 


By Jeannette Robinson Murphy 


{Mrs. Murphy is, of course, a Southerner. She has therefore been familiar with the negro from 
childhood. During the past few years she has earned an enviable reputation as a portrayer of 
negro music and character before Northern audiences, and those of us who have heard her would not 
hesitate to accord her the very foremost rank of negro folk lorists.—Eprror.] 


OME day we who are so fortunate 
as to have been rocked to sleep on 
the broad, tender bosoms of old 

black mammies will be the envy of our 
great-grandchildren. There is a danger 
that they will clamor in vain for truthful 
representation of those old days when 
loving black tyrants ruled and reigned 
over their broods of white nurslings, 
and claimed, with the mothers, the hearts 
and fealty of their confiding charges. 
These trustworthy old retainers, but a 
few years ago so universally known and 
loved throughout our great. Southland, 
are rapidly being replaced by a far less 
worthy class, and, with them, their quaint 
customs are fast disappearmg and their 
soul-stirring songs becoming obsolete. It 
would seem that we of this generation 
owe it to posterity to see that the genuine 
African music be handed down in all its 
purity. 

Many people in America to-day, not 
discerning the wealth and beauty of the 


true negro songs, not only tolerate the 
manufactured “coon songs,” but fail to 
recognize their spurious quality, and per- 
mit these attempted imitations with 
which the country is flooded to pass un- 
challenged as the true article. Even 
poets of the colored race are adding to 
this great wrong, and are creating a false, 
flippant new song to be put into the 
mouths of a guiltless people. 

There are writers whose vaporings at- 


\tract attention, and who think nothing of 


omposing so-called negro’ songs and 

passing them off on a credulous public, 
confident that their careless readers can- 
not tell the counterfeit from the genuine 
music. . 

The only plan which will effectually 
preserve the old slave music in all its 
beauty, its power, its quaint and irresist- 
ible swing will be for the negroes them- 
selves, by the aid of skilled annotists, by 
phonographs and by every art available, 
to awaken to the real value of this won- 
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derful music. They alone can work in 
every corner of the unique and varied 
field, creating a new interest among their 
race alike in their camp meeting “ spirit- 
uals,” the crooning lullabies of the nur- 
sery and the roustabout songs of the 
river. 
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looking to that end, and an increased in- 
terest and desire on theirs to sing those 
songs, they must surely die. Their songs, 
which need no instrumental aid of any 
kind, are even now, in our iconoclastic 
_cities, being supplanted by hymns from 
regular English hymn books, to the ac- 


The sporadic efforts of a few far see-\) companiment of an organ—an innovation 


ing negroes will avail little. Thenegro 
preachers over the entire South should 
be encouraged to lead in this grand work. 
Our judicious praise of their “ spirit- 
uals” might do much to prolong their 
life, but without united effort on our part 


to be deplored, since this new singing is 
not to be compared in heart power to 
their own spontaneous outpourings. 
There never yet has been a song which 
could touch the heart more in evangelis- 
tic meetings than their beautiful “ Prod- 
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de prod -i-gal son heleft home, 
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by.... him - self. 


2 Fadder, gib me ma portion ob goods, by myself, by myself, 
Fadder, gib me ma portion ob ma goods, 
Fadder gib me ma portion ob goods, by myself. 


8 And I'll go into de country, by myself, by myself, 


And Ill go into de country, 


And Ill go into de country, by myself. 


4 An’ he wasted all he libben, 
An’ he wasted all he libben, 
An’ he wasted all he libben, 


by himself, by himself, 
by himself. 


5 An’ de Prodigal Son he got hungry, by himself, by himself, 
An’ de Prodigal Son he got hungry, 
An’ de Prodigal Son he got hungry, by himself. 
6 An’ de Prodigal Son returned, by himself, by himself, 
An’ de Prodigal Son returned, 
An’ de Prodigal Son returned, by himself. 


7 Wid no shoes upon his feet, by himself, by himself, 


Wid no coat upon his back, 


Wid no hat upon his head, by himself. 

8 An’ de Prodigal Son made merry, by himself, by himself, 
An’ de Prodigal Son made merry, 
An’ de Prodigal Son made merry, by himself. 

9 Wid de shoes upon his feet, by himself, by himself, 
An’ dey put de rings on his fingers, 
An’ dey killed de fatted calf, by himself. 

10 An’ dey crucified my Jesus, by himself, by himself, 


An’ dey crucified my Jesus, 


An’ dey crucified my Jesus, by himself. 

*11 An’ de Prodigal Son was lonely, by himself, by himself, 
An’ my Jesus Him was lonely, 
An’ de Cnristian him am lonely, by himself. 


* If the leading singer is in a hurry, he will sing three verses in one, 


ited number of verses. 


This song has an unlim- 
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She’s mak-in’ fo’ a land -in’, She’s mak-in’ fo’ a _ land-in’, She’s 








mak-in’ fo’ a land - in’, She’s mak-in’ fo’ a land-in’, a - Hal-le-lu! 








She’s loaded down with timber, She’s 








loaded down with tim - ber, She’s loaded down with tim-ber, a- Hal-le-lu! 








all gos-pel tim ber, It’s all gos-pel tim - ber, It’s 














all gos-pel tim - ber, It’s all gos-pel tim-ber, a Hal-le - lu! 
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igal Son,” with its winding, appealing 
measures and soul-satisfying, plaintive 
words, words which tell out the whole 
beautiful Bible story. In this song’alone 
there are sometimes rendered fully one 
hundred different verses, all used, it 
would seem, according to the mood and 
the inspiration of the leading singer. 
This “ spiritual,” like all of their oth- 
ers, is sung differently in every locality, 


and furthermore, no negro ever sings 


the same song twice in just the same 
way. 
The version of “ The Prodigal Son,” 
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singers hit any note that comes easiest, 
and the great chorus of worshipers glo- 
riously join in with them, singing the 
remainder of the tune in a higher or a 
lower key, generally a higher. 

This song has no refrain, which is a 
rarity, for most of their “ spirituals ” 
have very stirring and plaintive refrains. 

In the fascinating “Sinners, Yer 
Walkin’ on er Slender Stran’,” the words 
and melody are used for the body of the 
song and also for the refrain, the words 
to the first verse being repeated for the 
latter. (See below.) 
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die? Mos - ter Je-sus, yer made so_ sweet. 


2 Wretched man! yer walkin’ on er slender stran’, etc. 
3 Backslider man! yer walkin’ on er slender stran’, etc. 
4 Mourner man! yer walkin’ on er slender stran’, etc. 


as reproduced on page 1724, is the one 
generally used at Georgia camp meetings. 

All of their hymns lose immeasurably 
by being taken out of their original set- 
tings in the churches and sung as solos, 
and yet even in this form they produce a 
miraculous effect upon the emotions of 
both the learned and the ignorant. 

There is a weird, savage “ shout,” 
where the same line is repeated four 
times, as is evidenced in the song, “ Ole 
Ship O’ Zion,” on page 1725. 

The chief beauty in this song seems to 
lie in getting off the key in each verse. 
The congregation, as a body, is incapable 
after the leader sings alone the first verse 
nf getting a secure hold of the difficult 
diminished seventh occurring in the note 
used to the first syllable of the word 
“ Zion ” in the first line, so the leading 


The old aunties say that these songs 
are so “ filled wid de Holy Sperit ” that 
they forget they are working if they just 
keep singing all the time. No Southern- 
ér ever doubts the truth of this statement. 

It is quite the fashion among learned 
Northern men to call this imported Af- 
rican music “the only folk music of 
America.” Why should we not with 
equal justice call the transplanted Scotch, 
Irish and the music of other races our 
American music? 

These melodies certainly were brought 
by the negroes from the Dark Continent 
along with the customs and traditions 
and sickening voodooism which are sur- 
viving here to-day. 

To the majority of people the mention 
of a negro song brings up instantly vis- 
ions of “I Want Yer, Ma Honey,” or 


s 
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“ Alabama Coon,” or even the lovely 
“Suwannee River” and “Old Kentucky 
Home ”—all written by white people 
who are not so constructed mentally as 
to be able to write a genuine negro song. 
Some of these imitations are indeed 
fetching, but it is to be hoped that none 
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unappreciated negro “ spirituals”. fer 
fully one-fifth of-its-contents. The mem- 
ory and knowledge of the Bible among 
the negroes of the old school are simply 
miraculous. 

Way down in Kentucky was an old 
uncle whom every one respected. He was 
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blood done a-wash me 


of them will survive to work further 
havoc with the truth. 

In questioning great numbers of ex- 
slaves I have yet to find one who does 
not implicitly believe that God himself 
inspired the words of all their religious 
hymns. If by any miracle the Bible were 
lost to us to-day we could look to these 


clean! Lamb’s blood done a- wash me clean! 


a great singer, and seemed to know, as 
thousands of them do, countless numbers 
of these wonderful songs by heart. 
When asked about the origin of this great 
and heart reviving music, which does 
seem to be so imbued with the power of 
the Holy Spirit, he answered me as fol- 
lows: “ Us old heads used ter make ’em 
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up on de spurn ob de moment after we 
wrastled wid de Spirit and come ‘ thoo,’ 
but de tunes was brung from Africky by 
our own granddaddies. Dey is jis mil- 
liair (merely ear) songs. Dese days dey 
calls ’em ballotts, but in de old days dey 
calls ’em ‘spirituals,’ honey, case de 
Holy Sperit done teached ’em ter us. 
Some finks Moss’ Jesus teached ’ém, an’ 
I’se seed ’em start me myself in de meet- 
in’. We'd all be at de ‘ Prayers’ House’ 
on de Lawd’s Day an’ de white preacher, 
he’d be hired ter ’splain de Word, and he 
read whar Moss’ Zekiel done say ‘ dry 
bones gwine er lib ergin,’ or ‘ Daniel in 
de lion’s den’ and ‘ Chile ob Grace;’ de 
Lawd would come a-shinin’ thoo’ dem 
pages an’ revibe dis old nigger’s heart, 
an’ I’d jump up dar and den and holler 
and shout and sing and pray, and dey 
would all cotch de words, an’ I’d sing it 
ter some old shout song or war song I’d 
heard ’em sing fum Africky, and dey’d 
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see comin’ ‘long now ain’t wuth killin’ 
fer dey don’t keer ’bout de Bible nor de 
old hymns nor nuffin. Dey ’pletely 
spiled wid de white blood an’ de eddica- 
tion an’ de big orgin an’ de white folks’ 
hymn books, till it done tuk all de Holy 
Sperit outen ’em. Dey ain’t no better 
dese days, wid dere dancin’ an’ singin’ 
an’ cuttin’ up dan de shoutin’ Mefodist 
white folks is.” (See song on page 1727.) 

The negro by some mysterious power 
does not take a breath at the end of a 
line or verse, but carries over his breath 
from line to line and from verse to verse 
at the imminent risk of bursting a blood 
vessel. He holds on to one note till he 
has a firm hold of the next one, and then 
besides he turns every monosyllabic word 
into two syllables and places the accent 
where it does not belong, on the last half 
of the word. An instance is given immedi- 
ately below where the voice swings down- 
ward a whole octave on the word “ yes.” 
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Ready fo’ de wa-ter? 
Dis my son ? 
Whom I am? 

. One more candi - date? 
Here goesde babe! 
Been bap - tized? 

He dat keeps— 

. Shall I hab everlast-in ? 
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yes! Ready fo’ de wa-ter? 
yes! 
yes ! 
yes! One more candi - date ? 
yes! 
yes | 
yes! 
yes ! Shall I hab everlast - in? 


son? 
am? 


Dis my 
Whom I 


Here goes de babe ! 
Done lef’ de world? 
He dat keeps— 














Ready fo’ de wa-ter? 
Dis my son ? 
Well pleas’d with? 
One more candi - date ? 
Here goes de babe! 
Dat ain’tall yit! Oh, 
My Commandments -Oh, 
Ev-er-last-in’ life? Oh, 


all take up de tune an’ keep long at it,an’ 
each time dey sing it dey keep a-addin’ 
mo’ an’ mo’ verses ter it, an’ den dar it 
would jis natchully be a ‘ spiritual.’ Dese 
* spirituals’ am de purtiest moanin’ mu- 
sic in de whole world, case dey is de 
whole Bible sung out and out. Notes is 
good nuff fer you people, but us likes a 
mixtery. Dese young ladies what we 


de day! 

de day! 
shines de day! 
shines de day! 
shines de day! 
shines de day! 
shines de day! 
shines de day! 


With great ecstasy they throw their 
whole souls and bodies into the singing 
of each hymn, and seem carried away for 
the time being by the potent spell which 
each song casts over one and all. 

A‘ marked peculiarity of the negro 
singing is that very often in the heat of 
their religious fervor they will repeat 
again and again the same verses, 
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In studying this music one finds that 
each verse is usually composed of one 
statement, frequently a crude attempt at 
a Biblé quotation, repeated three times. 
Occasionally, however, the same line is 
repeated but twice at the beginning and 
again as a last line to each stanza. An 
instance of this exception occurs in the 
hymn, 

‘T Don’t Want er be Buried in de Storm.” 


in these there is pretty apt to be a 
change into the major key before the 
hymn is finished. 

Many Northern people think that if 
they say “Lordy Massa,” letting the 
voice rise at the end, they have made 
great strides in mastering the negro dia- 
lect. There cannot be found many ex- 
amples of the employment of this rising 
inflection either in speech or in song. 
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I don’t want 


er be. bur - ied in 


de storm. 


2 I dont want ter cross de red sea by myself, by myself, 
I dont want ter cross de red sea by myself, by myself.—Rer. 


8 Dont you heah dem hosses feet, 
Slippin’ an er slidin’ on de golden street ?—RErF. 


4 When I gits on ma golden shoes, 
Gwine trot about Hebben and shout de news.—REF. 


5 Some say Peter, an er some say Paul, 
Aint but one Gawd sabe us all.—Rer. 


Norg.—Frequently sung while washing windows. 


Since this hymn is not infrequently 
employed by servants while washing 
windows, an interested listener has a fine 
opportunity to catch every syllable and 
typical quirk, for we all know that the 
negro servant, if left alone to “sing and 
git happy,” will occupy an hour or more 
in the cleaning of a:single window. 

It is often stated that there is a con- 
tinuous note of sadness running through 
all the negro music, and that the songs 
are usually in minor keys. Ishouldsay,on 
the contrary, that the majority of them 
are in the major keys, and that there is 
a ring of jollity, wild abandon and uni- 
versal happiness in most of them. There 
are doleful passages occurring occasion- 
ally, and some sad minor songs, but even 


This seems to be characteristic of the 
Irish race, while, on the contrary, we find 
the old aunties and uncles repeatedly 
dropping the voice even two octaves. 
An example of this is given on page 1730, 
in that most fascinating of all their 


lullabies, “ A Christmas Song.” 
“ Mary, What Yer Gwine er Name Dat 
Purty Leetle Baby?” 

The old mammy did not quite under- 
stand the meaning of that verse in Isaiah 
(9, 6) where he says: “ And the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder.” So 
she reasons it out that some one is rid- 
ing the baby Jesus on her shoulders and 
“calling Him dare Governor.” It isa 
pretty conceit, the way she carries out 
the whole touching song. 
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We can easily imagine inquisitive 
shepherds and adoring wise men asking 
the Virgin. Mary what she intends to 
name her precious little baby. We can 
see her hesitate, since she had been told 
he was to be called “ Jesus,” “Son of 
God” and also “Son of the Highest.” 
So the mammy thinks, with all these 
prophecies concerning the naming of 
the baby, it must be finally left with the 


They surely must have some occult te- 
lepathy among them, for they never make 
mistakes—viz., some singing one verse 
and some another. : 

The old slave loved best the miracu- 
lous points and dramatic passages in the 
Bible, and if the negro could be trained 
along his natural lines, and his race blood 
kept perfectly pure, there would come 
some day from this people one of the 


2 Mary, what yer gwine er name dat purty leetle baby? 


Um, dat purty leetle baby? 
Um, dat purty leetle baby? 


Glory be to yer new-bawn King!—Rer. 
8 Some calls ’Im one ting, I fink I'll call "Im Jesus, 


Um, I fink I’ll call Im Jesus, 
Um, I fink I’ll call "Im Jesus, 


Glory be to my new-bawn King!—Rer. 
4 Some calls I’m one ting, I fink I'll call I’m "Manuel, 
Um, I fink I’ll call I’m "Manuel, 
Um, I fink I'll call I’m Manuel, 
Glory be to my new-bawn King!-~-REF. 
5 Dey’s ridin’ Im on dare shoulders and callin’ "Im dare Governor! 
Um, and callin’ "Im dare Governor! 
Um, and callin’ "Im dare Governor! 
Glory be to my new-bawn King!—REF. 


6 Mary, what yer gwine er name dat purty leetle baby? 


Um, dat purty leetle baby? 
Um, dat purty leetle baby? 


Glory be to yer new-bawn King!—Rer. 
7 Um, I fink Ise gwine er call ’Im Free Salvation, 


Um, Free Salvation, 
Um, Free Salvation, 


Glory be to my new-bawn King!—ReEr. 


N. B.—Note two pecuiiarities of negro hymnology; viz. the repetition of the same line three 
times, and the uvccasional transposition of a few bars to a lower or higher octave. 


Blessed Mary to decide. The negroes 
will sing a great many answers to. this 
most natural question, giving the in- 
numerable names by which the Son of 
God was called until the satisfactory 
name is reached, which distinguishes 
Christianity from all ther religions. 
They all seem to know bythemost won- 
derful instinct every “ spiritual” which 
was ever born. Let a colored stranger 
from Kentucky go to a Louisiana church 
and begin to sing a new song; none of 
those present may ever have heard this 
song, and yet in a few moments they are 
all singing and patting it like mad, and 
the most singular, inexplicable thing 
about it is that each member of the con- 
gregation seems to know almost to a man 
as quickly as the singer himself exactly 
what words he is going to sing. No 
“lining out” is ever practiced in their 
singing ;. only with the “hymn book 
hymns ” is this quaint custom followed. 


greatest orators, one of the greatest ac- 
tors, one of the greatest romance writ- 
ers, and surely the very greatest musi- 
cian who ever lived. 

But side by side with the too highly 
civilized white race the negro must in 
time have eliminated from him all his 
God-given best instincts and so fail ut- 
terly. For are they not already ashamed 
in our large cities of their old African 
music? They should be taught that 
slavery, with its occasional abuses, was 
simply a valuable training in their evolu- 
tion from savagery, and not look upon 
their bondage and their slave music with 
shame. For during that period these 
songs could develop because the negro 
was kept in such perfect segregation, and 
his instincts and talents had full play. 
He received then those things which he 
needed most—viz., work for his hands 
and God’s revealed Word for his heart 
and mind. 
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Reminiscences of Washington Before the War 


By Grace Greenwood 


MONG our occasional guests at the 
A Bailey receptions were two out- 
side Americans, remarkable for 
literary talent, and one foreigner, -re- 
markable for the same quality and for 
other things too numerous to mention. 
The first was George D. Prentice, of 
Kentucky, a brilliant journalist, and one 
of the wittiest and most genial men: I 
have ever known. Political journalism, 
tho not so fast and furious as that of 
to-day, had its wits and satirists of no 
mean caliber,—men conscious of their 
power, yet not bursting with their im- 
portance, as national jesters. They had 
no need to call on the caricaturist in pro- 
ducing their humorous effects, which were 
all the more effective for being somewhat 
sparse and intermittent. Who can*have 
appetite and digestion for chunks of fun 
served up every morning, or evening, or 
Sabbath day? The second of these 
friendly aliens was Moncure D. Conway, 
a young Virginian slaveholder, who had 
worked out his own salvation if not with 
“ fear and trembling,” with deep) convic- 
tion and splendid consistency; manu- 
mitted his slaves, and thereby. stricken 
shackles from his own soul.’ Many lives, 
both at home and abroad, have been the 
freer and richer for the noble labor which 
has graced his life. In his own State at 
the time he was accounted a dangerous 
innovator for his resolve to disembarrass 
himself of his human chattels, without 
counting their money value, or calling 
in the aid of the auctioneer, but disposing 
of them by the simple process of giving 
them away to themselves. He saw his 
work before him, and bravely proceeded 
to do it without waiting for the Lord 
and Abraham Lincoln to do it for him. 
The third distinguished visitor was one 
Count Gurowski, a Pole, who came to 
Washington from Cambridge, where he 
had been taken up by the whole Harvard 
set, being wonderfully well informed and 
accomplished, but an eccentric and rather 
mysterious personage. 
At that time, and through years 
before and after, every distinguished 


foreigner or aspirant for distinction 
seemed immediately, on landing in 
America, to take a bee-line: for Craigie 
House. Mr. Longfellow was the most 
besieged literary man of his time. He 
might as well have been a Congressman 
from Qhio. He had nothing in his 
manner, when most cruelly beset and 
bored, of the still, icy hauteur of Lowell, 
of the determined shyness of Whittier, or 
the smiling, hurried, “ just-going-out- 
can’t-stop” air of Holmes, for his de- 
fense; he suffered, but he endured .to 
the end of the stranger’s unconscionable 
visit, but in his diary, like the dove in the 
song, he “mourned, and mourned, and 
mourned.” Count Gurowski, whom he 
refers to as “ the terrible Count,” was a 
Panslavist, with a theory that all the 
Slavs should be gathered within the em- 
bracing paws of the Russian Bear. But 
the Poles generally disowned him; and 
he:seemed not to bepersona grata at St. 
Petersburg, tho his sister was Lady in 
Waiting to the. Empress. © This. sister 
was said to send him the remittances 
which enabled him to live like a gentle- 
man.’ After spending a few years in 
America, he wrote a big book, and it was 
grave, and’ solid, and surprisingly ‘in- 
offensive, considering that he was a very 
brusque, cynical and conceited foreigner. 
Like many Slavs, he was a remarkable 
linguist, speaking English especially 
well. He was elegant in his dress, and 
said to be unexceptionable in his habits 
and morals; yet was not liked, partly 
because of an overpowering egotism. 
Many suspected him of being a Russian 
emissary, set to spy on the Hungarians, 
as he was evidently inimical to Kossuth; 
at least he amused himself greatly with 
our enthusiasm for that romantic hero 
of a grand unsuccess. I remember well 
how at mention of the Magyar’s name a 
scathing flash of irony would leap from 
his one, dark eye (the mate had been 
picked out in a duel), and he would pour 
forth a perfect flood of mocking words, - 
half jest, half earnest, ending by grasp- 
ing his head in his hands and exclaiming 
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“ Ouf!” a pleasant little habit of his. I 
quarreled with him, of course, and we 
had many a round on the Hungarian 
question. He amused me, and I even 
claimed that he was handsome, when 
one got on the right side of him. One 
of the household given to punning de- 
clared him to be my “ one-eye-dear,” and 


all more or less jeered at me for harbor- - 


ing a Russian spy in my heart; but when 
his book “ America and Europe” came 
out, being a volume of four hundred 
pages, it accounted for his time, allowing 
none for detective work. It was particu- 
larly fair and square on the slavery ques- 
tion, and courageously advanced a hope 
for the future of the American negro, 
whose fortunes were then at the lowest 
ebb. 

Nothing stirred up “the terrible 
Count ” like a fresh manifestation of the 
Kossuth mania. He sneered at every 
new honor bestowed on our guest, from 
the formal reception in the Senate 
Chamber to the Congressional Banquet, 
over which Webster presided, his “ face 
of infinite woes” temporarily lightened 
and brightened by the sympathetic en- 
thusiasm of a great orator. It was 
noticed that after many proofs of the 
Compromise measures, for which he had 
paid so dearly, having failed, there was 
a deepening of the Dantean gloom of 
Webster’s face. In his last greai speech 
—that before the New York Historical 
Society—all the dreadful apprehensions 
of his soul took form in warnings of the 
perils dark and dire which menaced the 
Union. There was to me something so 
singular and uncanny about his flaming 
prophecies that I wrote of them at the 
time: 

“Can it be that these, to us, gigantic phan- 
toms are monstrous realities to his prophetic 
vision? That wherever he goes, in lofty halls 
of State, or gay social banquets, dread portents 
flame and black chasms yawn about him? That 
his lugubrious muse, whom we sometimes 
smile at as half distraught, is in truth an in- 
spired Cassandra, foreseeing with wild, gloomy 
eyes the abandonment of our central citadel 
of power, the.conflagration of our lofty polit- 
ical structures—tower after tower rocking and 
falling in the red devouring flames of discord 
and disunion? ” 


Not all of the tremendous tragedy he 
pictured has yet been enacted, but, as 
Mercutio says of his wound, “it is 


enough.” Back to Kossuth: The finest 
speech for intervention was given by 
Senator Soulé, of Louisiana. I venture 
to quote from my notes of his speech a 
sentence or two which seem to me 
singularly applicable to political ques- 
tions of our day: 


“There are those who apprehend danger 
from the influence which may be exercised 
over our future destinies by the doctrines 
which have been lately and are still proclaimed 
by that inspired missionary of freedom, and 
who presume that it may be in their power, 
through the negative virtue of a dissenting 
vote, to stem the torrent of wild wisdom which 
is now flooding the land. Let me tell them 
to be composed and resigned. It were in 
vain that they should attempt to compress 
the surge of popular sentiment. 

“Sir, it is idle to struggle against public 
opinion. The power exists not that can isolate 
the policy of the Government from the con- 
science of the nation.” 


Surely this last sentence contains a 
truth which all popular governments 
must learn sooner or later. Happy are 
they who are wise enough to receive it 
ere they are compelled to hear it in the 
roar of the advancing sea of popular 
fury,—before it is thundered upon them 
in the storm of revolution. 

We really had some quite respectable 
political prophets in those old days. This 
particular prophet from the land of the 
South, whose heart, if he had a heart, 
was with the Northern sentiment, if not 
party of freedom, was tempted like 
Balaam, with promises of “ great honor ” 
by the Moabite Confederacy, to curse our 
Israel, and not having a wise and faith- 
ful angel to stand in the way and rebuke 
him, for his “ perverse ways,” duly did 
the cursing and paid the penalty. 

The most brilliant and picturesque 
star of the Senatorial stage of his time 
died soon after the close of the war, of 
what is now called paresis, a malady too 
common to be very seriously considered. 
In those primitive times, when it was 
rare, we gave it a more simple and awful 
name. We called it “ Softening of the 
Brain,” and shuddered. 

The Count and Countess Pulsky, quite 
the most agreeable and cultured of the 
Hungarian suite, represented the Gov- 
ernor and his wife at one of the recep- 
tions, as it was not thought advisable for 
Kossuth to show any sympathy with the 
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Free Soil party. Abolitionists of the 
Garrison school accused him of cowardly 
inconsistency for his unwillingness to 
fraternize publicly with them, denounc- 
ing him solemnly as a traitor to universal 
humanity, for the sake of a little strip 
of the world—his country—but few of 
the political antislavery party blamed 
him for shrinking from any step or the 
utterance of any sentence which might 
bring defeat on the last wild hope of his 
life of struggle, suffering and gigantic 
disappointment. We could only exclaim 
the “ pity of it!” and doubt the wisdom 
of such guarded silence. We could 
hardly find fault with him while so few 
of our eminent Whig or Democratic 
friends would visit us in Coventry, open- 
ly, neither would army relatives. Dear 
Horace Greeley would only drop in for a 
few moments on the edge of the evening, 
and dear story-telling Tom Corwin on 
the other edge, staying when the coast 
was clear into the small hours. It was a 
period of petty social tyranny and sub- 
serviency—mostly unconscious, the out- 
growth of an institution founded on 
wrong, or the misapprehension of right, 
and encompassed by fear. I was about 
to add, thank God, they are over now, 


oligarchy and ostracism! but are they? 
No, we did not blame Kossuth for not 
taking a hand in our game when he did 


not believe his own was lost. We stood 
by him loyally till something occurred at 
Washington that convinced even us that 
the popular idol was not all pure gold 
from top to toe. It is not a pretty story, 
but as a faithful historian I feel bound 
to relate it. Alas! it must be cruelly 
condensed, there being in the history of 
the heroine enough eventful and emo- 
tional matter to furnish forth a modern 
historical novel and eke a play. There 
was a woman in the affair—there were 
two of them, and “ nothing could avail.” 
Then residing in Washington was a 
beautiful young Polish emigrée of good 
family and name, Apollonia Jagiello, a 
fiery patriot, whose heart had been al- 
most broken by the failure of the upris- 
ing of 1846, which had promised so 
much. She had actually served in that 
valiant effort as a soldier, after giving 
generously of her means. When the 
cause of Poland was lost she threw her- 
self into the Hungarian struggle, and 
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being a bold and skillful rider was com- 
missioned a lieutenant of cavalry, and 
distinguished herself for bravery, lead- 
ing her men in several battles. When 
not active in the field she was nursing 
the sick and. wounded in the hospital at 
Comorn, of which she finally had charge. 
When all was apparently over with that 
revolution she emigrated to America 
with the venerable Governor of Comorn, 
Ladislas. Ujhazy, and his family. She 
was a bright, accomplished woman of 
about twenty-five, a brunette, very grace- 
ful and animated, tho her fine face always 
had a touch of melancholy. She betrayed 
no coquetry in manner or speech; her 
mein was proud and high-spirited, but 
pure womanly. She wasthe moreintimate 
in the Bailey household for having be- 
come the betrothed wife of our friend, 
Major Tochman,a Polish attorney, legally 
representing the heirs of Kosciusko in a 
just and long neglected claim against our 
Government. Major Tochman was a 
man of high birth, being the nephew of 
the great Polish leader, Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, then in exile in Paris. Major 
Tochman met Mlle. Jagiello at the house 
of old friends, where she had taken 
refuge while awaiting the next and final _ 
revolution in Poland, “‘ which,” she said, 
“God is keeping for her, and believing 
in Him I must believe it will come.” Her 
host, M. Tyssowski, was another inter- 
esting Polish refugee, with a romantic 
career. Highly accomplished, of good 
family, he enjoyed, during the brief life 
of the Republic, so-called, much civil and 
military honor—was in fact dictator. In 
our country he declined to the position 
of a Government draftsman, but with- 
out the sacrifice of dignity, energy or 
cheerfulness. A people of wonderful 
adaptability, philosophy, heroic patience 
and recuperative resources, these many- 
tongued Slavs! May it not be that 
Providence permitted the overthrow of 
their proud, circumscribed old kingdom 
that they might be scattered over the 
crude and vast new world, to season it 
with qualities which it in great degree 
lacks, and which they have in such superb 
abundance? 

Major Tochman and his fiancée were 
full of joyful enthusiasm over the ad- 
vent of the Kossuths in Washington, 
and went early to the first public re- 
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ception. The Major, well known as 
a Polish patriot, led his companion 
eagerly forward to present her. As 
they were announced, Madame Kossuth, 
a tall, dark, rather severe looking 
woman, extremely proud and conserva- 
tive, she being a dame of rather high 
degree, spoke in a low tone to her hus- 
band, and coolly turned away from the 
advancing pair. Kossuth was not quite 
so rude, but still did not smile or offer 
his hand. The Major was cruelly 
wounded, but mechanically turned and 
followed Mlle. Jagiello from the room— 
not pausing to speak to any of their 
friends, whose presence so accentuated 
the astonishing rebuff. Mlle. Jagiello 
bore herself with rare dignity, tho a flush 
came to her face at first, as tho her pale 
cheek had received a blow, but she said 
no word, she even smiled slightly as she 
drew away from that arrogant pair, and 
passed out through the curious crowd. 
They came to us, their good friends, with 
their sore, perplexed hearts. The true 
woman bore up bravely and tried to com- 
fort her betrothed husband, but he would 
not be comforted. I never witnessed such 
suffering as his from a slight; to him it 
was a deadly insult; there must be some 
reparation, he said. Madame Kossuth 
must apologize to Mlle. Jagiello and 
receive her properly, to put an end to 
a cruel scandal. A common friend, a 
distinguished gentleman, sought an ex- 
planation of the indignity with a request 
that it should in some way be atoned for. 
He reported that Madame Kossuth had 
nothing to say against the honor of 
the lady, except that she had offended 
against the conventions and convenances 
of society—dewomanized herself by mili- 
tary service, had worn a sword if she 
had not used it, had donned masculine 
habiliments and vaulted out of her 
sphere into a saddle, which was not a 
side-saddle. All this seemed the more 
intolerably unreasonable from the fact 
that several Hungarian and Polish ladies 
had commanded men and fought in 
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the wars of ’47 and ’48. Haynan shot 
one of them, Captain Carol, niece of Gen- 
eral Windischgratz. But nothing could 
move Madame Kossuth nor the Gov- 
ernor. Lieutenant Apollonia Jagiello 
could not be received at court. 

Not everything had been lovely among 
the showy, sword-jangling, unreasonably 
large suite who “tagged” the great 
Hungarian about the country; there had 
been reports of offensive pretension, of 
outlandish foreign habits of living, of 
uncanny hours of eating and drinking, 
with noisy wranglings, accompanied by 
what seemed profane expletives, all the 
more awful for being in such an unchris- 
tion tongue, but nothing so unpleasant 
as this incident occurred. There was a 
correspondence between the principals, 
and letters got into print, but failed to 
help the matter, as they always do, only 
serving to spread abroad a_locai 
scandal and to cool down the Magyar 
enthusiasm. A paragraph from a letter 
which I received from Mr. Whittier will 
show this effect. He says: 


“ Thy letters, in regard to Kossuth, give a 
very clear idea of him. I did not like the 
Tochman correspondence at all. Kossuth’s 
reply was not courteous or just. The paltry 
dissentions of the Hungarians among “them- 
selves—their pride, jealousy and vanity—will 
do more to injure them than Russian inter- 
ference tenfold.” 


The hard, inflexible spirit which Kos 
suth showed in this affair might have 


prepared us for the stupendous obstinacy ° 


which kept him “ sulking in his tent” 
for half a century. His purpose in the 
divine plans as to his own country was 
fulfilled before he came to us, and on 
the whole it was a grand purpose, or his 
country would not keep his memory so 
green, nor patriotic young Hungarian 
students demonstrate on his lamented 
death-day, as of late they did, by valiant 
rebellion against their professors and 
glorious onslaughts on the police of 
Budapest. 


New Rocue te, N. Y. 
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Mistaken Criticism of Christian Science 
By W. D. McCrackan, C.S.B., M.A. 
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bas also graduated from the Metaphysical College of Boston, Mass., and he is a member of the Au- 
thors’ Club, of this city, and the American Historical Association and the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation. Aside from numerous magazine articles he has published in book form “ The Rise of the Swiss 


Republic” and “ Romance and Teutonic Switzerland.” 


As a Christian Scientist he is chiefly known 


to the outside world as the “ Christian Science Publication Committee for the State of New York,” 
whose duty it is to act as officially authorized spokesman for the denomination in the press of this 


State.—EDITor. ] 


HE discoverer of Christian Science 
has met and mastered much ig- 
norant fault finding directed 

against her personality or against her 
teachings. She has done this with a pa- 
tient love and forbearance that have won 
the admiration not only of her students, 
but also of the unprejudiced public at 
large. Christian Scientists have learned 
from her not to retaliate in kind nor to 
make personal attacks. The logic of 


events is justifying their faith daily and 
hourly by its beneficent, results in re- 
forming the sinner, healing the sick and 
comforting the sorrowing. The respect 
for the rights of others. which they are 


taught is based upon a clear perception 
of the Brotherhood of Man as a spiritual 
reality. They can wait, watch and work 
in peace, knowing that the good they do 
is immortal and that God shows them 
the way to atone for their mistakes and 
failures. 

In this brief article, therefore, I have 
no desire to enter into any controversy 
with persons. The critic may be moved 
by a variety of motives and influences. 
He may be honest, but unacquainted 
with actual facts. He may have no deep- 
er purpose than to give expression to 
the gossip he hears. I do not consider 
myself competent to pass judgment upon 
the critic himself, but experience has 
shown me the falsity, perversity and fu- 
tility of much which passes for criticism 
of Christian Science, and I believe that 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be glad of a brief analysis of the subject. 

Let me state at once that I have yet 
to read a criticism of Christian Science 
which contained a correct or compre- 
hensive statement of its teachings. It is 
my firm conviction that no one can really 
understand these teachings without be- 


ing favorably impressed by them and 
wishing to put them to immediate ap- 
plication in practical every day affairs. 
Thus a very large number of earnest and 
intelligent people have already come to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ings are the very truth of Christianity, 
uttered to this age, in regard to the na- 
ture of God and man and the universe. 
A still larger proportion of the public 
are persuaded that her teachings are in- 
stinct with glorious possibilities for man- 
kind. Only a relatively small number of 
persons take antagonistic ground, and 
among this small number it will be found 
that few have ever even studied Mrs. 
Eddy’s works, much less attempted to 
put her teachings into practice. 

Christian Science offers that which 
every man is seeking: happiness, health 
and a measure of holiness. It does not 
postpone the promise of the kingdom of 
heaven until after death. It opens the 
way, here and now, for the fulfilment of 
Christ’s promises, in so far as the indi- 
vidual has sufficient spiritual understand- 
ing to rely upon these promises. Does 
any Christian desire more? Then why 
should the teaching and inculcation of a 
Science which shows man his real self 
and the real universe under omnipotent 
Good arouse any opposition? 

There is no denying the fact that since 
the appearance of “ Science and Health 
With Key to the Scriptures,” by Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, almost forty years ago, 
a gradual change in popular views on 
the subject of theology, medicine and 
natural science has made itself felt. 

Christian Science has roused the 
world from the lethargy of routine be- 
liefs. It has been persistently emphasiz- 
ing the Scriptural teaching that “ God is 
Spirit ” (John 4: 34, R. V.) and that the 
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real man, made in His image and likeness, 
must, therefore, be spiritual and not ma- 
terial. Christian Science has been blot- 
ting out the awful spectacle of a re- 
vengeful god and bringing into relief St. 
John’s grand statement that “God is 
love” (1st John 4: 16). These teach- 
ings are not based on_ sentimental 
grounds, but on logical, scientific deduc- 
tions from the Scriptures, and are free- 
ing receptive persons from the mental, 
moral and physical diseases caused by 
the fear of an unnatural god as creator 
and controller of the universe. Chris- 
tian Science practice in healing the sick 
has proved to the medical fraternity the 
necessity for paying greater attention to 
mental symptoms and for relying less 
upon drugs and manipulation. One of 
Mrs. Eddy’s greatest services to mankind 
was to show the unscientific nature of 
mesmerism, or hypnotism, as it is more 
commonly called to-day. Years ago she 
showed how this educated will power 
affected the sick, but warned the public 
against its use as detrimental in the long 
run alike to operator and subject. In 
establishing the true Christian system of 
metaphysical healing it was necessary 
for her to expose the false human mode 
of suggestive therapeutics. 

As in the realm of theology and medi- 
cine, so in that of naturel science, Mrs. 
Eddy’s teachings have pointed to a com- 
plete revolution of thought. Take, for 
instance, Mrs. Eddy’s well known teach- 
ing concerning the nature of matter. It 
is significant that within very recent 
times noted natural scientists like Lord 
Kelvin and Sir William Crookes have 
startled the public by their changed 
views on this very subject. As far as I 
can judge from the reports of their ut- 
terances published in the newspapers, 
their investigations have led them to re- 
solve atoms into forces, thus bringing 
their conclusions ever closer to those of 
the psychologists who maintain that mat- 
ter is merely a mental concept. 

The bearing of these conclusions upon 
the subject of Christian Science is read- 
ily seen when we consider that they de- 
note an approach, tho still a timid one, 
to the position taken so many years ago 
by Mrs. Eddy. In “Science and 
Health ” she writes: 


“Matter is nothing beyond an image in mor- 
tal mind” (p. 116), 
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“The world would collapse without mind” 
(p. 209). 

“The term Science, properly understood, re- 
fers only to the laws of God, and to His gov- 
ernment of the universe, inclusive of man” (p. 


128). 


The theories which presuppose power 
in matter have been thus characterized 
by Mrs. Eddy: 


“They either presuppose the self-evolution 
and self-government of matter; or else they 
assume that matter is the product of Spirit. To 
seize the first horn of this dilemma, and con- 
sider matter as a power in and of itself, is to 
leave the creator out of Hisown universe; while 
to grasp the other horn of the dilemma, and 
regard God as the creator of matter, is not only 
to make Him responsible for all disasters, phy- 
ical and moral, but to announce Him as their 
source, and so make Him guilty of maintaining 
perpetual misrule, in. the form and under the 
name of natural law” (p. 119). 


In view of the growing perception on 
the part of the psychologists and physi- 
ologists that thought alone is force, and 
that matter is a mere concept of the hu- 
man mind, the writings of Mrs. Eddy 
become constantly more impressive. to 
the general public. The trend of the 
more progressive thinkers lies clearly in 
the direction of Christian Science ; never- 
theless, the teachings of the latter are 
still so far in advance of general modern 
thought that for this reason they are 
more readily apprehended by those per- 
sons who are hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, and are ready to 
make sacrifices in their search for the 
solution of the problem of being. Chris- 
tian Science is also having a marked in- 
fluence upon the position of woman. 
Without propaganda or pronunciamento 
it has placed woman upon a footing of 
entire equality with man in the Christian 
Science. denomination. The grand re- 
sults it has accomplished in temperance 
reform alone would entitle it to a fore- 
most position among the altruistic move- 
ments of to-day. 

These are some of the services to man- 
kind which Christian Science is perform- 
ing. In spite of these services, however, 
futile criticism has been leveled against 
Mrs. Eddy’s education, against her lit- 
erary style, even against the price of the 
text-book she has written. Much of this 
criticism has been uttered from pulpits 
devoted to the good news of peace on 
earth, good will to men, 
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Every means Mrs. Eddy has instituted 
for the protection of Christian Science 
from perversion has aroused criticism 
from quarters in which there seems to be 
no desire that Christian Science should 
succeed, 

A reasonable remuneration for Chris- 
tian Science practitioners has been stig- 
matized as a sign of greed and avarice. 
At the same time those who have been 
the recipients of Christian Science bene- 
fits declare with justice that no amount 
of money could adequately pay for the 
blessings received. Criticism has played 
up and down the gamut of possible ob- 
jections, but has proved self-contradic- 
tory.” It has sometimes objected that 
Christian Science tries to ignore sin, but 
on other occasions it has been obliged to 
concede that this very Science has made 
men and women better, which, after all, 
is the only real test of the destruction of 
sin. Criticism has found fault with 
Christian Scientists for considering it 
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their Christian duty to heal the sick as 
well as reform the sinner, and yet no 
criticism has ventured to deny that Jesus, 
his disciples and apostles and the early 
Christians took this same view. As Mrs. 
Eddy has well said (“Science and 
Health,” p. 142): 

“ Anciently the followers of Christ, or Truth, 
measured Christianity by its power over sick- 
ness, sin, and death; but modern religions gen- 
erally omit all but one of these powers,—the 
power over sin. We must seek the undivided 
garment, the whole Christ, as our first proof of 
Christianity, for Christ, Truth, alone can fur- 
nish us with absolute evidence.” 


Christian Scientists have promised, in 
their church tenets, “ to be meek, merci- 
ful, just and pure” (“Science and 
Health,” p. 497). They claim nothing 
for themselves which they are not 
glad to concede to others. It is by the 
elimination of sin and sickness that they 
are proving their right to teach and prac- 
tice Christian Science. 

New York Crry, 


Travel Comparisons in Europe and America 
By the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE Unirep Society oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


COMPARATIVE view of railway 
traveling in different parts of 
Europe will be of interest, I 

think, to the prospective traveler, and 
of no less interest, perhaps, to the stay- 
at-home, who prefers to travel only 
through books and magazines. In a 
general way, it may be said that the fur- 
ther north you go the better the accom- 
modations, and as you journey south- 
ward the comforts of travel diminish 
and its hardships increase. There are 
exceptions to this rule, to be sure, but 
it will do for a generalization. In Swe- 
den even the second-class passengers 
have all the comforts of travel and most 
of the luxuries, and you can journey 
due north from Stockholm for a thou- 
sand miles until you get far beyond the 
Arctic Circle, even in the dead of win- 
ter, and be as warm and well fed, as 


luxuriously couched and as well venti- 
lated as in your own home, and all for 
a very moderate price. 

In Germany and Switzerland travel 
is very tolerably comfortable, in Aus- 
tria and Hungary the accommodations 
are very much the same, while Russia 
approaches more nearly to the stand- 
ard of Sweden. But comforts and con- 
venience steadily diminish as you jour- 
ney south, until you reach the climax 
of discomfort, filth and slowness in 
Southern Italy, Greece and the Sul- 
tan’s dominion in Europe. 

Many countries are adopting in a 
modified way the American system of 
railway cars, tho these usually take the 
form of compartment cars, with a cor- 
ridor down one side, which is a happy 
modification of the old-fashioned stage 
coach car that still largely prevails in 
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Great Britain, but yet a considerable 
distance from the more democratic, 
open, aisle-down-the-middle arrange- 
ment of our American trains. 

In Switzerland, however, the Ameri- 
can plan has been more nearly adopted, 
for an aisle runs through the center of 
the car, tho each car is usually divided 
into two or more compartments, with 
doors between, for smokers and non- 
smokers and for different classes of 
travelers. 

From European time tables our rail- 
way managers have something to learn. 
Some of them adopt the twenty-four- 
hour system, which me judice is by far 
the most convenient. Others, for the 
sake of distinguishing between night 
and morning hours underscore the min- 
utes after six o’clock p. m. and before six 
o’clock a. m. with a heavy line. Thusa 
train that leaves Lucerne at 6.50 in the 
evening would be marked as above, 
while one that left at 6.50 in the morn- 
ing would have no distinguishing un- 
derline. This is much less confusing 
than the light and heavy type by which 
our railway tables distinguish the night 
hours from the day time. The under- 
score catches the eye much more read- 
ily. Particularly when the type gets 
worn, it is often difficult to tell the 
heavy from the light without careful 
scrutiny. F 

In the matter of baggage, customs 
vary in different lands, but nowhere is 
the system of forwarding it so con- 
venient and admirable as in America. 
The little brass check which answers 
for your trunk or grip is a boon which 
few Americans appreciate because they 
have never been without it. In Great Brit- 
ain the system is worst of all. No receipt 
or voucher of any kind is usually given 
for your luggage, and you must either 
take it with you, or “ label” it for the 
“van” and then be ready to pounce 
upon it at your journey’s end without a 
moment’s delay. Every one claims his 
own baggage and gets his own porter 
to carry it away, if it is too heavy for 
his unaided powers. How endless loss 
and confusion are prevented it is diffi- 
cult to imagine, but the fact that our 
English cousins have endured the sys- 
tem with complacency since railroad 
cars began to run is proof, I suppose, 
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that its defects are endurable. One 
would think that evil-disposed persons 
could at any time make a good haul by 
being first at the door of the baggage 
van and making off with bags and por- 
table parcels, for which the owner has 
absolutely nothing to show that they 
are his. 

On the Continent of Europe a cum- 
brous system of registration of baggage 
is adopted. A receipt with a number 
upon it, the number of pieces and their 
weight is given to the owner, and the 
corresponding number is liberally 
pasted upon his bags and trunks. On 
presenting his receipt he can get his 
baggage. But it behooves the Ameri- 
can traveler to go with as little impedi- 
ment as possible when visiting foreign 
parts, for baggage is a troublesome and 
expensive luxury at the best. 

In Switzerland, Italy and some parts 
of Germany no free luggage is allowed, 
and a good sized trunk or two costs 
nearly as much as an extra passenger 
in the party. Even where liberal cus- 
toms prevail, the amount of baggage 
allowed is very limited, and it all must 
be weighed whenever a fresh start is 
made, and endless trouble and vexa- 
tious delays result in trying to pilot un- 
necessary baggage through the custom 
houses and across the frontiers of a 
dozen tiny European states. 

The arrangements for leaving lug- 
gage in the parcels offices seem equally 
primitive to an American. It is a slow 


‘and toilsome process, compared with 


our own check system. The name of 
the traveler must be recorded on the 
company’s books, and other particulars 
about his baggage, after which a receipt 
with a number on it is given him, and 
the corresponding number is pasted 
onto his hand baggage. I have some- 
times stood in a line at a parcel window 
for fifteen minutes, when every minute 
was a precious one, waiting for the slow 
and fat-witted baggageman to record 
the names and other particulars of a 
long and profanely impatient line of 
exasperated travelers. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the charge for 
this service is more reasonable than it 
is with us. In England it is only two 
cents, and on most parts of the Conti- 
nent but little more than this, while 
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with us it is never less than five cents 
and more often ten. For our great cor- 
porations to mulct every traveler on 
their lines who wishes to leave in their 
stations, for an hour, a bag or overcoat 
or umbrella, ten cents for every sepa- 
rate piece of baggage, is a petty extor- 
tion that only Americans would put up 
with. 

Some other arrangements of some 
foreign roads I would like to see adopt- 
ed in America. For instance, the 
‘“ abonnement ” system of Switzerland. 
According to this plan a traveler can 
purchase a ticket good for two weeks, 
for a month or for a year, on almost 
any railway or lake steamer in Switzer- 
land. A third class “ abonnement,” 
which is the cheapest, and which affords 
fairly comfortable accommodations in 
Switzerland, costs seven dollars for two 
weeks and eleven dollars for a month, 
while a three months’ ticket is still 
cheaper in proportion to the time for 
which it is good. Second and first class 
abonnements come, of course, consider- 
ably higher than the third class, but are 
by no means dear, when it is remem- 
bered that one can travel day and night, 
if he chooses, through the loveliest 
scenery in the world, and over railways 
that are the most difficult and costly to 
construct, like the St. Gothard and the 
Mt. Cenis. Some of the mountain rail- 
ways and the steamers on two or three 
lakes are not included in this arrange- 
ment, but practically on an abonne- 
ment ticket one can go anywhere from 
Basel to Lugano in French, German or 
Italian Switzerland for weeks at a time, 
for a nominal number of francs. 

This is possible because of the state 
ownership of railways and steamboats, 
and in this respect, as in so many oth- 
ers, this sturdy little Alpine republic 
sets an example to the rest of the world. 
Careful calculation has proved that this 
abonnement system is as profitable to 
the railways as it is convenient to the 
passenger, and a large additional in- 
come is derived from these universally 
good tickets. 

The zone system of Hungary, which 
greatly reduces the fares within certain 
well defined belts of travel, is another 
one that might well be adopted (I speak 
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at least from the traveler’s standpoint) 
by our railway magnates. 

The speed on most European rail- 
ways is certainly much less than on our 
best American trains, and the accom- 
modations for long journeys are much 
poorer. Sleeping cars ask a prohibitive 
price, parlor cars are unknown, while 
libraries, buffet cars and many of the 
ordinary conveniences of American 
travel do not exist. But, then, the dis- 
tances in Europe are comparatively 
short, the average tourist is not racing 
by steam to keep a business appoint- 
ment, and the humble and cheap “ bum- 
melzug,” which stops not only at every 
pair of bars, but at every hole in a hedge 
fence, will give him a better idea of the 
country and the people and more vivid 
pictures of the land through which he 
journeys. His experiences of foreign 
travel, however, are not, on the whole, 
calculated to make him dissatisfied with 
what he finds on his return to America, 
especially with her comfortable, demo- 
cratic, one-class system of rapid transit. 

No small perplexity is more annoy- 
ing to the traveler in Europe, especially 
on his first journey, than the differences 
in moneys, weights and measures. The 
countries are so small in area and their 
boundaries so near together that al- 
most before the traveler knows it he is 
out of Holland and into Belgium, out 
of Belgium and into Germany, out of 
Germany and into Switzerland, and in 
each one he finds a different coinage 
and currency. He has scarcely gotten 
used to guldens and cents and learned 
that one Dutch gulden is worth forty 
American cents, and one Dutch cent 
two-fifths of an American cent, when 
he must learn that the next little nation, 
about as large in territory as Maryland 
and in population as Massachusetts, 
uses francs and centimes, and that a 
franc is worth twenty cents and a cen- 
time a fifth of acent. . 

This money, based on the decimal 
system like our own, is easy to learn, 
and the traveler soon gets used to it, 
only to find some bright day that he has 
crossed another frontier from Belgium 
to Germany, and must reckon his 
change in marks and pfennigs, and 
that a mark is equivalent to twenty-five 
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cents and a pfennig is one one-hun- 
dredth as much. This he becomes pro- 
ficient in just in time to change back 
to francs and centimes as he crosses 
into Switzerland or France. On the 
way he will very likely get into Aus- 
tria for a few days, and then his trou- 
bles will begin afresh, for he will have 
two kinds of currency to reckon in, 
florins and kreutzers, crowns and hel- 
lers, of which the former are worth just 
twice as much as the latter. The Gov- 
ernment is trying to assimilate the coin- 
age to the decimal system of France 
and Italy, and,.in the meantime, the 
people stick to the old coinage and 
reckon everything in it, tho there are 
no current coins to pay the reckoning 
in. You will be told, for instance, that 
your room at the hotel will cost two 
florins and a half, which seems very 
reasonable, until you find that there are 
no florins, and that you must pay five 
of the current “ crowns ” for it.- Every- 
thing in the shop windows is marked 
in florins and paid for in crowns. 

Another element of confusion arises 
from the fact that tho the attempt has 
been made to assimilate the coinage to 
that of the Latin countries, it has not 
altogether succeeded, for each kronin 
is worth a little more than a franc and 
each heller a trifle more than a centime, 
in the proportion of about 49 to 51; so 
that forty-nine kronins are worth fifty- 
one and 25-100ths francs. 

Cross the border from Austria into 
Russia and you find a totally different 
currency, and roubles and kopeks take 
the place of kronin and hellers, and your 
American dollar, which was worth 
about five kronins, is only worth two 
roubles. 

Spain’s pesetas are nominally of the 
same value as France’s francs, but the 
rotten state of her finances has so de- 
preciated the value of her coins that a 
French france is worth considerably 
more than the Spanish piece of the same 
size and weight, and thus a new com- 
plication in reckoning the value of 
money is introduced. 

In Portugal the depreciation has 
gone still further, and, moreover, the 
“ reis,” in which values are reckoned, 
is of such an absurdly small value that 
everything at first blush seems enor- 
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mously expensive, until it is reduced 
into the smaller figures of some more 
familiar currency. When buying my 
ticket from Lisbon to Paris I was 
astounded to be told that it would cost 
forty-two thousand, seven hundred and 
fifty reis, but when I found that the 
whole sum was less than forty dollars 
my fears of immediate bankruptcy were 
not so acute. 

In Scandinavia we get’ back to 
crowns, as in Austria, but a Swedish 
crown is worth considerably more than 
an Austrian, in the proportions of 36 
to 49. 

Fortunately Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark have an assimilated coinage, 
and the money of each of the three 
countries is good in all, Sweden and 
Norway, of course, having the same, 
and Denmark coins passing in the great 
peninsula to the worth of their face 
value. 

In Bulgaria, Servia and Roumania 
and Greece the coins approximate in 
value to the francs and centimes of the 
Latin countries, tho somewhat depre- 
ciated in value, while in Macedonia the 
Turkish coinage is used, which can 
readily be understood after an appren- 
ticeship in the other Balkan States. 

But of all currencies, the British is 
the most archaic, complicated and con- 
fusing. Even the English themselves 
good-naturedly admit this, while not 
making any serious efforts to change it. 
Other currencies, while confusing 
enough to a foreigner, are at least 
based on the decimal system, and one 
hundred of the. smallest current coins 
can be counted upon to make one of 
the ordinary units of currency, like the 
franc, mark or crown, but the British 
is duodecimal, if anything, while the 
utmost pains seem to have been taken 
to disregard even the duodecimal plan 
on which the currency is based, and 
hopelessly to mix up the bewildered 
traveler. Tho twelve pence make a 


‘shilling, yet twelve shillings do not 


make a pound, as you would suppose, 
but twenty ; neither do twelve farthings 
make a penny, but only four. 
Moreover, a common coin in which 
many values are reckoned is the half- 
crown, which is neither two shillings nor 
any even multiple of a shilling, but two 
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shillings and a half, while the half-crown 
piece is so nearly the size of the two- 
shilling piece, which is equally com- 
mon, that the foreigner is often greatly 
in doubt which is which. The two-shil- 
ling piece, too, is often called a florin, 
which is another source of confusion to 
the unfamiliar traveler. 

Americans, however, cannot throw 
any stones at the Mother Country so 
long as we maintain the absurd and 
archaic system of weights and meas- 
ures, in the face of the demonstrated 
advantages of the decimal system 
adopted by all the rest of the world, ex- 
cept that portion that speaks the Eng- 
lish language. 

The confusion of the American trav- 
ler is enhanced, of course, by the com- 
parative smallness of many of the 
European states. It is as tho New 
York used marks and pfennigs; Penn- 
sylvania, francs and centimes; Ohio, 
kronins and ores; Kentucky, crowns 
and kreutzers; Illinois, roubles and 
kopeks; Iowa, pesetas and centivos; 
Nebraska, reis, and New England, 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

There seems to be no sufficient rea- 
son why the currencies of the civilized 
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countries should not be assimilated on 
the same basis. This has been done al- 
ready practically in the Latin countries 
of France, Spain, Italy and Switzer- 
land, and tho the depreciation of cur- 
rency in some countries makes similar 
coins of slightly different values, yet it 
is a great gain to have the coins nomi- 
nally and approximately of the same 
value. 

Sweden, Norway and Denmark, as I 
have said, show what can be done by 
contiguous countries to make the coin- 
age of precisely the same value, as also 
have the United States and Canada in 
the new world. Why should not this 
reform be extended, every country, for 
instance, adopting the value of the franc 
(20 cents) as the unit, since that is now 
more widely used than any other; call- 
ing these coins by different names, if 
they choose, or, better still, having com- 
mon names for all, adopted, perhaps, 
from the Volapiik or Esperando lan- 
guages? Here is a reform quite as 
worthy of the genius of our great finan- 
ciers as the Morganizing of the Atlan- 
tic or the Americanization of the Lon- 
don tramways. 

Boston, Mass 
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The West's Harvest Money 


By Charles M. Harger 


OW much money will you need 

for harvest?” 

This is the query that is sent 
from Eastern banking houses to hun- 
dreds of bankers of the wheat belt. It 
is the key to an annual tide of currency. 
This year it was emphatic because it was 
understood that the West would have a 
great wheat crop. 

The banker bases his reply on the con- 
dition of the crop. This year he asked 
for liberal sums. He knew that his cus- 
tomers would be plenty. It aroused the 
Eastern bankers, and they flooded the 
West with more careful and searching 
questionings. The financial editors of 


before the machinery of furnishing the 
actual currency began its movement. 
The most importunate claimant for 
this currency is the roving harvest hand. 
The Kansas State Employment Bureau 
estimated that 20,000 extra men would 
be needed for cutting the wheat. Some 
of these begin their work with the open- 
ing of the harvest in Oklahoma in the 
first days of June, marching with the 
wave of yellowing grain until it reaches 
in its solemn movement, at the rate of 
twenty miles a day, the hard spring 
wheat region of North Dakota. Others 
go into a single community, work two 
weeks or less, and go back. In a given 
community they stay two to three weeks 
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and receive from $1.50 to $2.00 a day, 
according to the strength of the demand 
for help. These 20,000 men, together 
with the home contingent which goes 
out from the towns, fully as many more, 
must then be paid not far from $3,500,- 
000 in the course of the twelve weeks 
harvest over the wheat belt. This money 
passes from hand to hand in currency of 
small denominations—silver dollars and 
$1 and $2 bills, largely. 

A young business man of an Eastern 
city bought a Nebraska wheat farm and 
went out to superintend the harvest. He 
took with him his check book and his 
office ideas. He listed up the men and 
on the first Saturday night called before 
him the laborers. Fifteen of them had 
arrived on excursion, second-class tick- 
ets, from the manufacturing towns of 
Illinois. As they passed him, he handed 
each abit of blue paper calling for nine 
dollars. 

“What’s this fer, boss?” asked the 
boldest of the motley company. 

“A check for your wages, of course.” 

“ Where’s th’ cashier’s desk? ” 

“You must take it to the bank in town 
and get your money,” he explained. 
Then the men marched up and handed 
back the checks. 

“Th’ bank man won’t know us,” 
sniffed the spokesman, looking down at 
his rough clothing and sun-browned 
hands. The farm owner saw the force 
of the argument, and drove to town for 
silver and bills with which to pay his 
help. 

This was characteristic of the situa- 
tion on other farms. Thus it is that the 
West needs harvest money for its labor- 
ers. The amount varies, however, with 
the development of the community. In 
earlier days practically all the wheat belt 
was in such condition. Now the extreme 
demand is confined to those sections 
with least settlement. In the older com- 
munities the help is furnished to a 
greater degree from the surrounding 
towns, and the men take checks or let 
their credits stand for a few days or 
even weeks, to the end of the harvest 
season. To be sure, the orders must be 
paid in currency from the bank, but be- 
fore the checks are cashed they may have 
served as currency among the local mer- 
chants through several transactions, It 
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is out on the prairie section, where wheat 
is grown by the tens of thousands of 
acres without a large population resid- 
ing among the fields, that there is the 
greatest need of harvesters and of spe- 
cial arrangements for the harvest. 

Last year the banks of New York 
City lost in cash to the West during the _ 
harvest season $21,000,000. It was esti- 
mated that they shipped to the harvest 
section during the entire season fully 
$50,000,000. The wheat and corn sec- 
tion must be well equipped if it expects 
to handle its harvests without Eastern 
help. This it might do if it were able 
to convert all its resources into currency, 
or even a large part of them. But in 
such case the East would be called upon 
to help furnish this actual cash. 

It is customary for the West to tell 
of its great prosperity—and it has ac- 
complished wonders. It loans money 
saved out of its good years on the call 
market of New York, and it even invests 
in the bonds of Eastern States. Bonds 
of Massachusetts to the amount of $300,- 
000 are carried as a part of the school 
fund: of Nebraska. But it does not al- 
ways realize the enormous demand which 
a large harvest makes on its résources 
until it reaches the acute stage of the 
money need ; then the East, likewise un- 
prepared because of the luxuriant reports 
of plenitude, is suddenly asked for its 
good service. 

Not all the money is needed in the 
beginning of the harvest—indeed, then is 
the lightest demand. The banks have 
been storing up currency for the occa- 
sion, and they are prepared to meet the 
needs until the grain marketing begins 
and there is a double pull on their re- 
serve. But the marketing takes more 
of credit and less of the currency, for 
whole train loads of wheat are bought, 
loaded, shipped, sold and settled for 
without the handling of a dollar in actual 
cash. Credits are exchanged—no more. 

A banker of St. Paul, Minn., writing 
of the course his bank is taking, says 
that between April 1st and July 1st of 
this year about 25 per cent. of the bank’s 
entire loan fund was put into Eastern 
commercial paper—that is, the notes of 
New York jobbers and wholesalers; also 
some collateral paper, payable in Sep- 
tember and October next. His idea was 
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to have his reserve earn money during 
the summer, and then in the autumn, 
when it would be needed, to have it ac- 
cessible on call. This was all right for 
the Western bank, but should it be the 
general custom of the entire grain belt 
of the West it would mean a tremendous 
drain on the Eastern banks, particularly 
if, as has happened in the past half dec- 
ade, they should rest in the fancied se- 
curity of the West’s ability to take care 
of its own harvest needs without with- 
drawing its Eastern deposits. 

The currency that flows into the har- 
vest section does not all remain there. 
Its course is a curious one. That large 
portion paid to the men who work in 
the fields divides according to the char- 
acter of the laborers. One class comes 
in the cattle cars of a captured freight 
train, or of one whose crew has been 
coerced into obedience to the eager trav- 
elers. These men spend half their earn- 
ings—or more—before they leave the 
community. They buy new clothes of 
the local merchants, and eatables and 
drinkables of the refreshment stands; 
spend something on local amusements, 
and, if cautious, send part of the money 
home. On Saturday nights during har- 
vest the post offices of the country towns 
in the wheat belt are crowded with buy- 
ers of money orders. If the laborer is 
so reckless as to try to carry his wages 
home, he is likely to leave all of it some- 
where on the way. 

Another class, better equipped in 
worldly effects, goes to the prairies in a 
chair car, saves practically all it gets, and 
takes the receipts of the trip home safely 
pinned inside of stout clothing. 

One day a pale, slender seeker for 
work accosted a Western Kansas farmer. 
He was taken to the fields and he pa- 
tiently followed the self-binder. The 
other laborers laughed at him and called 
him “ sissy.” He seemed ready to faint 
for a time, but in a few days gained 
strength and color. At the end of a fort- 
night he went to the farmer with, “I 
want my money.” 

“But you are needed here for two 
weeks yet.” 

“T know it, but I am going to quit.” 
He took the cash, went to town and to 
the best hotel. A trunk had arrived for 
him. That evening he went to the de- 
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pot, dressed in well tailored summer 
clothes, wearing a $25 Panama and 
carrying a silk umbrella. He took the 
train for Colorado Springs, where he 
had engaged rooms at the Antlers. He 
was a Chicago physician in search of 
good health. But that kind of laborers 
is scarce. 

The volume of: money needed in the 
actual operations of the harvest field— 
meaning the wages, and the expenses of 
cutting and threshing the grain—is but 
a trifle compared with that needed when 
marketing commences. Many banks go 
through the first period without outside 
assistance, and few have to borrow. 
When the grain is sold it is different. 
The amount paid out for the crops is so 
large, running up into hundreds of mil- 
lions for the grain belt, that a certain 
per cent. is certain to be handled in cur- 
rency. Said the President of an interior 
national bank in Kansas: “ We handle 
during the wheat selling season $50,000 
a day, one-fifth of it going over the coun- 
ter in cash. Much of this does not come 
back until late in the fall, when the taxes 
are paid and winter stores are bought; 
then we have the currency piled up daily 
and ship it East. My opinion is that 
many farmers, particularly those of for- 
eign birth, hoard their wheat money until 
it is needed. This demand is far greater 
than that of the wage payment period, 
and is the real source of the West’s de- 
mand on the East.” 

Were crops always uniform this could 
be provided for, but a record breaking 
yield may be followed by failure, and a 
bright outlook in May sometimes turns 
to disappointment in July. The Western 
wheat crop is “safe” when it is in the 
granary, and the corn when it is in the 
crib. 

Of the great volume of money used 
“to move the crops” nearly all finds its 
way back again through the various 
channels of trade. There are large sums 
to be paid for farm machinery, mostly 
made east of the Mississippi; other sums 
to be paid for household improvements, 
and a remaining portion that goes into 
luxuries. Then there has been for many 
years—and to a less degree it yet ex- 
ists—the item of interest payment on the 
farm mortgages and bonds owned in the 
East. So that as the banks resume in 
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the autumn their normal condition and 
furnish the means for the transaction of 
their patrons’ business they transfer 
eastward both currency and credit until 
the old situation is restored. 

The capacity of the Western banks to 
care for their customers is greater to- 
day than ever in their history. The re- 
port of the comptroller, covering, of 
course, only national banks, between the 
dates of the two spring statements, Feb- 
ruary 6th and April oth, showed that the 
bank loans east of Ohio and north of 
Virginia, comprising all the greater East- 
ern markets, decreased $18,885,636. 
West of the Ohio line the bank loan 
increase was $59,682,125. Comparison 
with twelve months previous is equally 
interesting. Compared with April, 1902, 
the loan increase in the Eastern section 
above defined was $44,757,593; but to the 
west of this the increase was $151,701,- 
068, excluding the. Southern | States, 
which added $34,001,202 to the total. 
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The increase in the Western section in 
the past year was 13 per cent.; in the 
past two years 44 per cent. 

It is a saying in the West that “ you 
can’t hurt a country while the crops 
grow.” Crops have been growing for 
seven fat years in the prairie west, and 
with the better understanding of condi- 
tions and possibilities the people believe 
that they can never experience disas- 
trous failure. Out of each of the good 
years something has been saved and 
added to the West’s investment and 
operating fund. This reserve is not yet 
large enough to assure the Western ideal 
of financial independence; nor, with the 
growing recognition of mutual interests, 
is it likely ever to attain that place. But 
the problem of the “crop money” is 
much easier of solution than a half dec- 
ade ago, and the time is in prospect when 
it will be merely a well ordered, every 
day operation instead of, as now, one 
fraught with some degree of anxiety. 

Axsrteng, Kansas 
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Fiddler's Green 


By Theodore Roberts 


“At a place called Fiddler’s Green, there do all honest mariners take their pleasure after 


death. 


And there are Admirals with their dear Ladies, and fearless Adventurers with the Sweet- 


hearts of their youth, and tarry-handed Sailormen laughing in cottage gardens.” 


NEVER again shall we beat out to sea 

In driven mist, and sleet like bitter tears, 
To watch the harbor-beacons fade, a lee, 

And people all the sea-room with our fears. 


All toil is done! No more, no more do we 
Square the slow yards, and stagger on the sea. 


No more the weariness of day and day 
Unchanged, unshadowed, where the weed 
drifts by, 
And leaden fish pass rolling at their play, 
And changeless suns crawl up an empty sky. 


Our watch is done! No more, no more do we 
Pray for the wind to break the polished sea. 


Cities we saw—white wall and glinting dome, 
And palm-fringed islands dreaming on the 
blue. 
To us, more fair the rugged cliffs of home, 
The climbing roofs, the laughter ringing true. 


The voyage is done! No more, no more do we 
Scan the strange lamps along the stranger quay. 


Night comes !—to each the night that he loves 
best, 
In some dear garden where the roses sleep, 
And no quick clouds bank up along the West. 
There is no sail to furl—no watch to keep. 


Now all is done! No more, no more do we 
Shout our rude chanties, toiling on the sea. 


Here are the hearts we love; the lips we know; 
The hands of seafarers who went before. 
The eyes that wept for me a night ago 
Are laughing now, that we shall part no more. 


All pain is done! No more, no more do we 
Make sail at dawning for the luring sea. 


Wonders we saw, and beauty in far ports; 
Laughter and peril on the swinging deep; 
The wrath of God; the pomp of pagan courts. 
The rocks sprang black!—and, lo, we woke 

from sleep. 


All fear is past! And nevermore shall we 
Square the slow yards, and stagger on the sea. 
Frepericton, N. B., CanapDaA. 
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Newest England 


THE author of the work under con- 
sideration* was formerly the first Min- 
ister of Labor appointed in New Zea- 
land (Department established in 1891), 
then one of the most brilliant members 
of the Progressive party and afterward 
author of the celebrated ““ Compulsory 
Arbitration Law” (enacted in 1894); 
lately Commissioner from his country 
to the Commercial Congress in Phila- 
delphia, and now for several years its 
Agent-General at London. The book 
is “ written to give information, and 
not to make converts;” as he says in 
the preface, his “ primary object has 
been not to write a bright and diversi- 
fied book, but to serve unprejudiced 
students by collecting and classifying 
facts.” He does not attempt a com- 
plete survey of democracy and its 
working in Australia and New Zea- 
land, but rather a “ connected account 


of the more interesting experiments in 


law and administration during the 
twenty-one years between 1881 and 
May, 1902,” and particularly since 
“ 1890, the date of a new departure in 
colonial politics,’ when the Progress- 
ives attained their present tenure of 
uninterrupted power. For six years 
his attention has been given directly to 
this endeavor, and for twenty years 
and over his life’s business and his 
leisure have related to the questions 
treated here. Yet presence in England, 
thousands of miles from the colonies, 
has made the execution difficult, as also 
the subject matter of the book, which 
deals with “a throng of reforms and 
changes in seven separate communities 
—experiments not settled and done 
with, but nearly all in progress, still 
matters of controversy—succeeding, 
failing, expanding or being patched up 
month by month.” He professes to be 
not dispassionate indeed, but fair, and 
to present candidly all sides of every 
question that have importance and 

* STaTE EXPERIMENTS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 


ZEALAND. Ky William Pember Reeves. ‘Two vol- 
umes, New York: HB. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 


relevancy to the occasion, And finally 
he furnishes the interesting informa- 
tion that not from England, but from 
France and the United States has come 
the most intellgient interest in recent 
enactments in the seven colonies; and 
from these countries three studies of 
real merit have appeared, by Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, M. Métin and M. 
Siegfried, which respectively he char- 
acterizes as follows: “ From three dif- 
ferent standpoints—the cordially sym- 
pathetic, the cold-bloodedly impartial 
and the steadily critical—these three 
gentlemen have done their work well, 
so far as New Zealand is concerned.” 

The work is full of interest and 
power, and fully justifies the expecta- 
tions aroused by the _ introduction. 
Like Dr. Johnson, the author can rea- 
son close. or wide, and when opportu- 
nity offers presents us also on occasion 
with passages of graphic picturesque- 
ness about the country and the climate, 
as well as on the men and measures of 
the day. Yet the subject is not intrin- 
sically interesting, and only one who 
comes with a cultivated taste for eco- 
nomics, law or politics will find re- 
fection here. But every serious stu- 
dent of society must know the book, 
and will appreciate its excellence not 
only for purposes of reference, but of 
refreshment in the discouraging strug- 
gle for reform. 

The opening chapters especially, “ A 
Continent and Some: Islands” and 
“The Progressive Movement,” are 
thoroughly worthy of the general read- 
er’s attention. One recurrent peculiar- 
ity of these pages must be emphatically 
noticed—namely, the frequent refer- 
ences to attacks by the London papers, 
particularly The Times, containing 
not only predictions, but the reported 
accomplishment of failure in the work- 
ings of these _ institutions—attacks 
which are rebutted without apparent 
prejudice or passion, and invariably 
with satisfactory explanations and suf- 
ficient admissions, making them seem 
like the bigotry of blind tradition or the 
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indifference and the hostility of sheer 
prescriptive privilege and position, that 
un-Athenian English inability to learn 
or do immediately any new thing. To 
come to constructive criticism of the 
book: The main peculiarities of colo- 
nial social experiments are, “ first, the 
almost unlimited trust placed in the 
people; second, the free use they make 
of their power ; third, the drift, or semi- 
conscious progress, into Governmen- 
talism.” Their “sort of a Socialism ” 
differs from the French, inasmuch as 
it has not led to co-operation or com- 
munism; from the German, inasmuch 
as it avowedly takes short views and 
works piecemeal; from the English, in 
exploiting Centralism rather than 
Municipalism. If it be Socialism, it is 
democratic and not bureaucratic. It 
is, in M. Métin’s clever expression, a 
Socialism without doctrines. Or, to 
quote Mr. Reeves: 

“They look upon their colonies as co- 
operative societies of which they, men and 
women, are shareholders, while the govern- 
ments are elective boards of directors. They 
believe that by co-operative action through the 
state they can compete with trusts and other 
great organizations of capital abroad, and dis- 
pense with great companies and corporations 
within their own borders.” 

In short, government is the organ of 
the whole people for the expression and 
execution of their. common ends, not 
utilized.in the interests or for the privi- 
leges of a part thereof. And these in- 
novations were all departures taken by 
the Middle Classes before Socialism or 
Labor parties were heard of in the land. 
The absence of the privileged, and in 
great part of the miserable, says Mr. 
Reeves, has visible effects. The indi- 
vidual counts for more. “Those who 
believe that energy and initiative are 
just the qualities which Governmental- 
ism blights must find Australia and 
New Zealand a paradox. Amongst 
their people ‘the state is more and 
more,’ but the individual does not 


wither.” 
ef 


A History of Slavery 


Tue late William Henry Smith made 
his home in Cincinnati and was edi- 
torially connected with two of its lead- 
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ing newspapers, and was in the closest 
relations with President Hayes and 
other leading public men. The present 
work* was prepared as a portion of the 
labor for writing a life of President 
Hayes. It hardly differs in plan from 
Henry Wilson’s “ Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power,” but is less encyclopedic 
and perhaps more philosophical. It is 
with the political side that the author 
is concerned. He has no occasion to 
do more than mention the work of the 
radical Abolitionists, whose influence 
for good has been vastly overrated. 
The author sees clearly that it was the | 
moral impulse of patriotic men who or- 
ganized politically the anti-slavery sen- 
timent of the country that controlled 
the situation at last. For the Garrison- 
ians he has no respect, with their oppo- 
sition to both Church and State; but on 
the other hand his sympathy seéms to 
be not with those original Abolitionists 
who followed political methods, and 
who remained with the old parties until 
opposition to slavery had gained con- 
trol of the North. 

The name of Mr. Birney, the first 
candidate of the Liberal party, is men- 
tioned only once, and then hot as a 
candidate but as chairman of a certain 
public meeting. In a similar way the 
nomination of John P. Hale is alluded 
to only incidentally, as if the author 
had no particular interest in the rise 
and development of the great political 
movement until it had culminated in 
the nomination of Fremont. For the 
Free-soilers who united in the nomina- 
tion of Martin Van Buren he seems to 
have little more respect than for the 
honesty of Van Buren himself. It is 
with Chase and the Ohio hosts who 
came into the Republican ranks in 1856 
that he discovers the magnitude and 
grandeur of the revolution which had 
overturned the Whig party and joined 
with it a fraction of the Demotratic 
party. We do not find any suitable 
statement of the part taken by the 
Know-nothing party in the disruption 
of the Whig party. It may be said that 

*A POLITICAL HISTORY OF SLAVERY. 
Account of the Slavery Oontrover: 
Earliest Agitations in the Bighteenth 
the Close of the Reconstruction Period in America. 
By William Henry Smith, with an Introduction 


itelaw Reid. Two volumes. New York: G. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.50 net, 
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Mr. Smith is careful not to put too 
much weight on the influence of New 
England, but discovers an initiating 
force in the Middle West which he 
thirks has not been generally recog- 
r ed. 

When we come to the period in 
which the author was in active political 
life, we find a clear and statesmanlike 
view of the movements which led to 
the reconstruction of the former slave 
States. It is not at present the fash- 
ion to remember the efforts which were 
made in the South to re-establish sla- 
very under another name. Mr. Smith 
sees this clearly, and shows that Con- 
gress could do nothing else than what 
it did in giving the suffrage to the ne- 
groes. The quotations which he gives 
from leading men show how clear was 
their purpose to recognize not the 
rights-of the white man but of man, 
white or black. 

The concluding chapter of the work, 
written after Mr. Smith’s death by 
Prof. John J. Halsey, of Lake Forest 
University, is in a different spirit, and 
is in sympathy with the Southern view 
of reconstruction and the reasons of its 
failure. While he recognizes the crim- 
inal methods by which the ballot has 
been taken from the negroes, yet he re- 
gards the failure of reconstruction un- 
der Grant and Hayes to be the recovery 
of the rights of local government by the 
people—that is, the white people. He 
does not hesitate to speak contemptu- 
ously of the Carpetbaggers who ruled 
in those days, and sometimes he sur- 
prises us by his statements, as when he 
speaks of “ The Carpetbagger, Gover- 
nor Bullock,” who was certainly no 
Carpetbagger. He fails to see why it 
was that Georgia and North Carolina 
suffered no such evils under reconstruc- 
tion as did South Carolina and Louis- 
iana. We can hardly believe that if 
Mr. Smith had lived he would have 
written such a chapter. 

The volumes are full of important 
historical information, much of which 
is being forgotten and needs to be re- 
called; and there is a large reference to 
unpublished correspondence to which 
the author has had access. -We can 
heartily commend the work to the use 
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of students of American political his- 
tory. , 


The “Shroud of Christ” 


A LARGE piece of linen cloth exhibit- 
ing various stains, fire and water marks 
and reputed to be the shroud in which 
Christ was enveloped immediately after 
the crucifixion, has belonged to the Roy- 
al House of Savoy since the middle of 
the fifteenth century and has possessed 
an historical existence since 1353. It 
has been publicly displayed at long inter- 
vals and on the latest occasion (1898) 
was photographed. The photographic 
prints and negatives have been studied 
by Dr. Paul Vignon, who, in the work* 
before us, presents his deductions in sup- 
port of the genuine character of the relic. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that if 
any material object is to be submitted to 
scientific investigation, its sentimental or 
religious associations are not factors to 
be considered. The burns and water 
marks on the fabric are known to have 
been caused by a fire which occurred in 
Chambery Chapel, its place of deposit, in 
1532. There remain other stains in two 
groups, each having the contour of the 
human form. The figures are disposed 
head to head lengthwise the sheet. One 
of them shows the front and the other 
the rear side of the body. The face, 
folded hands and general outlines are 
fairly clear. The countenance has the 
arrangment of flowing hair and beard 
found in the typical pictures of Christ. 
A photographic negative made from the 
cloth, which, of course, reverses the 
lights and darks of the original, brings 
out the resemblances rather more plainly. 

This is all that is affirmatively dis- 
closed. The sheet was photographed at 
ten yards distance by the aid of two elec- 
tric arc lamps while extended above a 
cathedral altar. The present author re- 
ports on hearsay that the stains are red- 
dish brown in color and the linen thin 
and worn. The photographs show it to 
be patched where burned. 

As already stated, nothing is ascertain- 
able concerning the object (if it, in fact, 
then existed) during the period of near- 


* THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. ~ By Paul Vignon, 
D.Sc, With illustrations. New York: EB. P. Dut- 
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ly fourteen centuries following its re- 
puted use. It is supposed to have been 
discovered in the Holy Land by Crusad- 
ers, who are known to have brought back 
great quantities of similar alleged relics 
for the veneration of the faithful; whose 
powers of inquiry at that period of the 
world’s history were, to say the least, 
limited. Beyond all, this particular relic 
was affirmatively determined by a tri- 
bunal convoked in 1389 by the Bishop 
of Troyes to be the work of a confessed 
forger: “ Finaliter reperit fraudem et 
quomodo pannus ille artificialiter depic- 
tus fyerat, et probatum fuit eciam per 
artificem qui illum depinxerat, ipsum hu- 
mano ope factum non miraculose confec- 
tum vel concessum.” This resulted in a 
mandate from Pope Clement VII decree- 
ing “ perpetual silence ” concerning it. 

Certainly such an array of adverse 
considerations as this imposes upon any 
one now venturing to affirm the authen- 
ticity of the sheet a burden of proof suffi- 
cient to demonstrate beyond any reason- 
able doubt the falsity of the confession 
and the error of the ecclesiastical court 
of inquiry. No new historical discovery 
is alleged. Hence no evidence presum- 
ably exists other than such as is afforded 
by the cloth itself. 

It takes a quarto volume of nearly 200 
pages to bring Dr. Vignon finally to 
some loosely made experiments which 
purport to show that a fabric treated with 
aloes will become discolored by ammo- 
niacal vapors. He also caused a plaster 
hand saturated with ammoniacal water to 
produce in this way a hazy print of itself 
upon a cloth in its proximity. Ergo, he 
argues, if the sheet had been saturated 
with aloes and if a body had reposed in 
it, and if that body by reason of surface 
secretions immediately after death 
yielded ammoniacal vapors, then (there 
are pages in support of the “then” 
which is not at all obvious) that body 
might have caused stains such as appear. 

This does not contradict the confession 
of the ancient forger nor impugn .the 
finding of the ancient court. It is not 
proof that the marks on the sheet were 
made by like agency, not proof that a 
human body by its secretions could have 
made them, not proof that any human 
body was ever inclosed in-it, and certain- 
ly does not furnish the slightest support 
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for even a suspicion that this was the 
holy shroud. 

Justice requires a word further. When 
any one purporting to be a scientist un- 
dertakes to inform the public concerning 
the physical characteristics of an object 
which he has not himself investigated, 
and essays to substitute mere speculation 
for rigid physical and chemical tests ap- 
plied to the thing itself, he advertises 
himself as a charlatan. And effrontery 
of this sort is not palliated either by his 
apparent ready faith in the sanctity of 
the fabric or his even more obvious ig- 
norance of the first principles of scientific 
demonstration. 


A Prairie Winter 


Durinc the past year we have been 
overcome with a sort of conservatory 
literature. Pretty Judiths have made 
literary capital out of their florist cata- 
logs; they have engaged in a pot-plant 
agriculture and made such a romantic 
use of cuttings and bulbs as no real 
gardener would tolerate. They have in- 
troduced the betsy bug plague into polite 
literature, and made green vermin on 
their gardens a sort of hofticultural 
tragedy. But the star performer in these 
flower bed theatricals is invariably the 
little dusty, daffy-down-dilly coquet 
who digs and prunes and plants while 
she makes eyes at the infatuated reader. 
Her sole purpose is to captivate his 
sentimental attention. We all know that 
the garden is only a decorated stage dug 
up, mulched and planted to make a floral 
background for her own pansy freckles 
and industrious antics. 

But in A Prairie Winter* we have a 
modest diary kept by an “ Illinoise Girl,” 
who is evidently one of Nature’s little 
handmaidens. She is by no means the 
central figure in the landscape, but she is’ 
a sweet interpreter of the year’s harshest 
season. And no book that has appeared 
recently has so much clear weather color- 
ing in it. There are short chapters hint- 
ing of blue winter mornings as sug- 
gestive of the crystal cold as a frosted 
window pane. She climbs upon the 
horse block, sweeps in the rainbow bril- 
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liance of her sky line with the unstudied 
ease of a real artist, and then hurries 
away to some domestic task without 
descending to the personality of her own 
feelings. 

Truly, it is a delightful record of win- 
ter days, including blizzards and the first 
blue bird flights into spring, all written 
out by a cheerful little genius who can 
make poetry of the very suds in her 


washtub. 
& 


Muslim Ideas and Ideals 


TuIs ninth and latest* of the thirteen 
hand books announced for “ The Semitic 
Series ” enhances the scholarly and sell- 
ing value of the others, excellent as they 


_ are. It is a manual of rare clearness and 


comprehensiveness, giving in pithy, com- 
pact exposition a wealth of difficult detail 
and making a remote and technical sub- 
ject thrillingly interesting to one who 
reads with sympathy for human effort 
and the preparation of previous experi- 
ence with philosophy and Christian his- 
tory. Throughout the enormous range 
of this small volume, covering twelve 


centuries of Muslim history (A. D. 632- 
1859), proportions are observed and 
values emphasized, and intricate thought 
presented with a clear, firm touch, and a 
style at once rapid, positive and fresh 
that commands the reader’s gratitude 
and admiration and affords him an 


untiring delight. Yet, of course, not 
everything is told, or even treated 
of. To mention familiar matters: 
“Babism is not touched at all and 
the Shi'ite theology and law hardly at 
all. . . . Turkish and Persian mys- 
ticism are equally neglected. 

the Darwish Fraternities are most in- 
adequately dealt with, and Muslim mis- 
sionary enterprise might well be treated 
at length.” 

The author is at pains to impress upon 
us in the beginning the unity of Islam 
underneath all appearance of diversity, as 
well as its indomitable vitality for which 
a future may yet be in reserve. “In 
Muslim countries Church and State are 


”? 


one,” and “in the earlier days at least 


* DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM THBROLOGY, JuURIS- 
PRUDENCE AND CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY. ‘By Pro- 
fessor Duncan B. Mac New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. ; 
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canon and civil law were one. Thus we 
can never say in Islam, ‘he is a great 
lawyer; he, a great theologian; he, a 
great statesman.’ One man may be all 
three, almost he must be all three if he 
is to be any one.” The threefold division 
of the book is therefore for convenience. 
The development of the State, as the 
most concrete and simple side, is taken 
first, then follows the legal ideas and 
schools, and third comes the long and 
thrice complicated thread of theological 
thought. The narrative presents us with 
curious anticipations and reminiscences 
of Christian history, doctrinal and insti- 
tutional, and many quaint parallels to 
philosophy and theology and the pro- 
cedures of popular religion. There are 
illuminating references also to recondite 
points of what to us appears as secular 
history, the sect of the Assassins, for in- 
stance; and a continual power of learned 
comparison that indicates convincingly 
acquaintance with the broader aspects of 
the author’s chosen field. The analogies 
to Christian methods of Biblical inter- 
pretation, the genesis of supernatural- 
ism, disputes on doctrine, and the rise and 
fall of sects, are extremely interesting. 
We meet such sentences as these: “ His 
book is marked by great piety in expres- 
sion and by ability of the highest kind 
in reconciling the irreconcilable.” And 
such descriptions : “ He found in session 
what may perhaps best be described as a 
Parliament of Religions. It seems to 
have been a free debate between Muslims . 
of all sects, orthodox and heretical, 
Parsees and atheists, Jews and Christians 
—unbelievers of every kind. Each party 
had a spokesman, and at the beginning 
of the proceedings the rule was rehearsed 
that no one might appeal to the sacred 
books of his creed, but might only ad- 
duce arguments founded upon reason.” 
(Al-Qadir’s Khalifate, Baghdad, c. A. 
H. 390.) ee 

But jest one think this is an inquest we 
are holding on a dead subject, let us 
scrutinize more closely the features of 
Islam, and see its possibilities for good 
or evil. 


“For them, the world is divided into two 
parts, the one is Dar al-Islam, abode of Islam; 
and the other is Dar al-harb, abode of war. In 
the end, Dar al-harb must disappear into Dar 
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al-Islam and the whole world be Muslim. 
d It is still a moot point among canon 
lawyers, however, whether Jihad, or holy war, 
may be made, unprovoked, upon any Dar al- 
harb. One thing is certain, there must be a 
reasonable prospect of success to justify any 
such movement; the lives of Muslims must not 
be thrown away. (How applicable the poet: 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin!”) Further, the necessity of the case—in 
India, especially—has brought up the doctrine 
that any country in which the peculiar usages 
of Islam are protected and its injunctions— 
even some of them—followed, must be regarded 
as Dar al-Islam, and that Jihad within its bor- 
ders is forbidden. We may doubt, however, if 
this doctrine would hold back the Indian Mus- 
lims to any extent if a good opportunity for a 
Jihad really presented itself. The Shi'ites, it 
may be remarked, cannot enter upon a Jihad at 
all until the Hidden Imam returns and leads 
their armies.” (pp. 55-6.) 

But this “ Hidden Imam” is another 
and a very interesting story. In Islam 
“religion and rule go together,.and he 
who meddles with the one must next 
grasp at the other.” Thus the Brother- 
hood of as-Sanusi, founded in 1837, is 
an order of darwishes, but is of a severely 
reforming and puritanic character. The 
present Head claims to be the Mahdi, and 
Professor Macdonald looks to see a new 
chapter in the history of Islam opened 
under his guidance. 


“It is for the student to remember that Islam 
is a present reality and the Muslim faith a liv- 
ing organism, a knowledge of whose laws may 
be life or death for us who are in another camp. 
For there can be little doubt that the three 
antagonistic and militant civilizations of the 
world are those of Christendom, Islam and 
China. When these are unified, or come to a 
mutual understanding, then, and only then, will 
the cause of civilization be secure.” (p. 6.) 


A splendid incentive to study, it may 
be, but in his preoccupation with 
medieval history our author appears to 
forget the methods of modern warfare, 
the Sirdar and Omdurman, with its 
“10,800 dead Dervishes counted on the 
field of battle, and 27,000 found wounded 
against 48 killed and 382 wounded on 
the English and Egyptian side.” (Dicey: 
“ Khedivate,” 490.) But with this vivid 
picture, one of many that are better 
founded, we must take leave of an al- 
ways interesting book, even tho it often 
treats of what might seem to be totally 
uninteresting things. ; 
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The Law of Copyright 


THE present work* is an attempt to 
make plain a subject that is covered in a 
legal sense by what is perhaps the most 
complicated and obscure series of stat- 
utes in the statute book. As Mr. Mac- 
gillivray sets forth in his preface, there 
are probably more pitfalls for the unwary 
in dealing with copyright than with any 
other branch of the law. Even with the 
present book it is questionable if the lay- 
man will be in a position absolutely to 
avoid these perils. 

In his introduction the author has 
briefly sketched the history of copyright, 
paying tribute in so doing to Mr. Copin- 
ger, Mr. Scrutton and Mr. Drome. In 
the course of this introduction brief ref- 
erence is also made to the changing con- 
ditions of public sentiment toward an 
author and the product of his pen. Part 
I of the treatise is concerned with 
copyright in its application to subjects 
of Great Britain, and a considerable num- 
ber of English, Scotch, Irish and Colo- 
nial cases bearing upon copyright in its 
various phases are cited by the author. 
These citations are scattered throughout 
the book and: in many cases form prece- 
dents for similar cases arising at the pres- 
ent time. Incidentally a book is defined, 
its essential elements are given and a 
number of examples are tabulated as to 
what are books. The author has pointed 
out the law which follows a book upon 
publication, and the bearing that an au- 
thor’s nationality has upon the protection 
to which he is entitled under copyright. 
The question of the assignment of copy- 
right is given a place, and there is a 
chapter in which the remedies applicable 
to infringement of copyright are consid- 
ered. A piratical copy is defined, and 
much interesting data, relating to copy- 
right, is included that is not available in 
any other publication. 

It is, however, with Part II, dealing 
with copyright in the United States, that 
the greatest interest will be found, in so 
far as American readers are concerned. 
There are four essentials that must be 
present in order to secure copyright in 
the United States.’ These are as follows: 

* A TREATISH UPON THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT IN 
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First, It must be an original literary or 
artistic work. Second, The owner or au- 
thor must be a citizen of the United 
States or a resident therein, or of a for- 
eign countr- proclaimed to that intent 
by the Presicent. Third, It must have 
complied with the formalities prescribed 
by the statutes of the United States, and 
fourth, it must be innocent. 

As a rule there can be no copyright in 
a title. 
with the Librarian of Congress does not 
give the author any exclusive right to 
the use of that title. A title can only be 
protected as a trade-mark in connection 
with a particular literary or artistic pro- 
duction which has become known to the 
public. Photographs, according to the 
author’s statement, were first protected 
by the statute of March 3d, 1865. Play- 
ing cards, printed in colors, have been 
held entitled to protection as “ Prints.” 

The original life of a copyright is for 
a term of 28 years from the time of re- 
cording the title thereof. The author, or 
his widow, or children, in case of his 
death, have the exclusive right, continued 
for a further term of 14 years upon com- 
plying with certain conditions named in 


the law. 
& 


Poland, a Study of the Land, People and 
Literature. By George Brandes. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $3.00 net. 

This volume embodies the author’s im- 
pressions of the present situation of 

Poland, the result of several visits made 

to the country between 1885 and 1899. 

Dr. Brandes possesses one of the essen- 

tial qualities of the ideal traveler, he loves 

the people he describes, altho by no 
means blind to their faults. He loves 

Poland, he tells us, not as he loves France 

and England, but as he loves liberty; 

loves it because it is a symbol of all that 
the best of the human race have loved 
and fought for. He has a tenderness 
even for what he regards as its super- 
stitions; superstitions, too, that must 
have been particularly repellent to a re- 
lentless positivist. He does not wish to 
sce free thought spread in Poland, for. it 
would have a ruinous effect on the in- 
dividuality of the nation, as a rupture 
with the religious tradition would at 
present be a victory for the Russian 
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principle. Besides, it doesnot matter, as 
all intelligent Poles are free thinkers at 
heart, especially the priests. Speaking 
of one of the latter, he says: 

“He knelt down with the others, but I read 
his thoughts. He never *»eaks of his faith, but 
from what he says, we feel that he thinks like 
the rest of us. It is alwa’s thus with the priests 
who have studied several years in Rome. A 
stay there is more beneficial to intellect than 
to faith.” 

A rather slender basis for such a sweep- 
ing synthesis. And it is so through the 
whole work. If Dr. Brandes dealt with 
Poland a little more objectively we 
should be surer of the ground we stood 
on. We cannot always be sure that it is 
the real soul of Poland he shows us, and 
not its soul deeply colored by his own 
determinism. *This tendency to base con- 
clusions on insufficient data leads to some 
contradictions, especially in his graphic 
and powerful presentation of the char- 
acteristics of Polish women. Thus in one 
place he describes them as cold, with but 
little temperament, like the placid Eng- 
lishwomen of Bourget’s ‘‘ Cosmopolis,” 
while in another we are told that they 
are impassioned, absorbed in intellectual 
enthusiasms, born to rule, keeping the 
national spirit at a white heat far more 
effectively than their husbands or broth- 
ers could ever do. Indeed, Dr. Brandes. 
considers the women of Poland decidedly 
superior in passion, courage and energy 
to the men. After reading his glowing 
account of their perfections we do not 
wonder at Bismarck’s decree prohibiting 
a German who had married a Polish 
woman from buying an estate in Polish 
Prussia. “ Experience teaches,” said the 
Iron Chancellor, “ that such-a wife makes 
her husband a Polish patriot in the 
twinkling of an eye.” The last nine 


chapters deal with the literature of Po- 


land. As a disciple of Taine, ‘Dr. 
Brandes regards literature as the ex- 
pression of society, and as Polish litera- 
ture is determined by the character of 
the Polish people, its greatest interest 
lies in the fact that it affords a clue to 
that character. The author’s treatment 
of the subject is subtle, brilliant and 
delicate. 
give such a fascinating and satisfying 
picture of a great literature in a little 
over a hundred page-. 


Only a man of genius could™ 
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The Canterbury Pilgrims. A Comedy. By 
Percy MacKaye. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.25 net. 

Mr. MacKaye has made a kind of tour 
de force, somewhat resembling a play, in 
which he has succeeded rather dexter- 
ously than otherwise in catching a little 
of Chaucer’s spilth and compounding it 
together with a few historical ingredients 
into a brew of his own. He has in- 
tegrated Chaucer himself with the per- 
sone of the “ Canterbury Tales,” and let 
the characters and occasion, as suggested 
by the Prologue, serve as material for 
an action. The hints are well taken; the 
Miller, for instance, breaks a door with 
his head, the Wife of Bath appears in 
her big hat, spurs, and what not, while 
the Prioress’s brooch serves to hinge the 
intrigue on. All this, however, ingenious 
as it is, does not necessarily make litera- 
ture. The fabric of the piece is pretty 
slight; the characters, while recogniz- 
able, are far from solid, with the excep- 
tion of the Prioress, who casts a percepti- 
ble shadow—indeed, the main interest 
consists in what the estheticians call 
recognition. If there is one symptom of 
literary decline surer, tho more subtle, 
than another, it is a taste for the merely 
ingenious—the making of patchwork out 
of all sorts of incongruous odds and ends. 


& 


Everyman: A Moral Play. New York: Fox, 
Duffield & Co., $1.00. 


Of late years there have not been lack- 
ing some curious indications of a re- 
newed interest in allegory and symbol- 
ism. Perhaps this interest, which is alto- 
gether too slight to constitute a move- 
ment or a revival, might be traced, if it 
were worth while, to the influence of Ib- 
sen’s “ Peer Gynt” or “ Brand.” How- 
ever that may be, such recent instances 
as Hauptmann’s “ Versunkene Glocke” 
and Sudermann’s efforts in emulation of 
it are too well known to require em- 
phasis. With these product’ons it is in- 
teresting to connect some of the work of 
Mr. Yeats and the other Celtic revival- 
ists. While the production last winter of 
the morality, Everyman, may be looked 
upon as indicating our English participa- 
tion in this same velleité, from one point 
of view this recrudescence of the allegory 
is no very encouraging sign. Nothing 





could show more clearly the trouble and 
incertainty into which the Zeitgeist has 
fallen than the recourse to so vague and 
indeterminate a form of art, which floats 
so vaporously in the uncouth inane. But 
there is an aspect in which the matter 
looks more cheerful, and that is as a re- 
volt from the horrors of naturalism. In 
this regard it is particularly interesting 
to find Hauptmann, the author of “ Die 
Weber” and some of the most squalid 
of contemporaneous European dramas, 
rising every now and then into this other 
atmosphere. People are beginning to 
recognize that there are more things even 
in earth than were ever dreamed of in 
Zola’s philosophy—things that the elas- 
tic historical novel itself cannot stretch 
to and for which there is’ no form 
wrought out as yet. In the meanwhile, 
then, the writer is obliged to clothe these 
elusive intimations of his as best he can 
in the voluminous and equivocal folds of 
allegory. In view of these considera- 
tions, whether conscious or not, readers 
will probably find considerable interest, 
crude. as is the play itself, i this hand- 
somely printed edition of Everyman and 
its reproduction of old woodcuts. 


Js 


The True Estimate of Life. By G. Campbell 
Morgan, New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 80 cents net. 


Dr. Morgan is not a great prophet, 
he is not a great teacher, he hasn’t even 
the rude eloquence of a Parker, nor 
the rugged force of a Moody. To 
those outside of the church, and out 
of touch with the conventional relig- 
ious ideas of the time, he has no mes- 
sage that is likely to be heard or 
heeded. But this is far from denying 
him a place among the positive re- 
ligious forces of the day. For if the 
Church needs men who can speak with 
power to the outside world, it needs 
even more men who can speak with 
power and conviction to those who are 
within its walls. If it needs breadth, 
it needs much more intensity, vitality, 
the passion for reality, and these lat- 
ter qualities are present in Dr. Mor- 
gan in an eminent degree. For him 
the common religious beliefs are over- 
mastering convictions, the postulates 
of religious faith are overshadowing 
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realities, and his mission is to make 
them real and commanding, not to 
those who deny them or demand rea- 
sons for their existence, but to those 
who passively accept and confess 
them, and then practically ignore 


them. 
& 


Shakespeare and the Rival Poet. By Arthur 
Acheson, New York: John Lane, $1.25. 


Mr. Acheson proposes a rearrange- 
ment of the sonnets, decides for South- 
ampton against Pembroke and others, 
dismisses Mary Fitton for an unknown 
innkeeper’s wife as the “dark lady,” 
and brings new evidence to prove 
George Chapman the “rival poet.” 
Professor Minto had long ago indicated 
Chapman, and the new references 
brought forth by Mr. Acheson would 
seem to settle the question definitely. 
Not so much can be said for his other 
conclusions. With an over-fertile in- 
genuity he reads into certain passages 
unnecessary, and sometimes impos- 
sible, meanings. For instance, the al- 
lusions in the twenty-first sonnet to 
the use of extravagant conceits in the 
praise of a mistress are held to mean 
Chapman. Yet they might equally in- 
dicate any one of a half dozen con- 
temporaries. As Mr. Main, in his schol- 
arly “Treasury of English Sonnets,” 
shows, a like extravagance is found in 
Spenser, Daniel, Barnes and Davies of 
Hereford, and, as Mr. Rolfe points out; 
in Griffin and Constable as well. Fur- 
thermore, Shakespeare’s 


“As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air” 


can hardly bea play upon certain expres- 
sions in the thirtieth stanza of Chap- 
man’s “The Amorous Zodiac.” The 
metaphor of candles for stars was a fa- 
vorite one with the master, and is to be 
found elsewhere in “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Macbeth.” The identification of 
Holofernes, in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” 
with Chapman has much to recom- 
mend it, and many of the suggestive 
passages in the work of the two poets 
are shrewdly interpreted. But the au- 
thor has confessedly’ only a partial ac- 
quaintance with Shakespearean criti- 
cism, and he omits or overlooks much 


that is relevant to his argument. His 
reasoning, moreover, is often irritating, 
on account of its violent and unexpected 
leaps from premise to conclusion. 


a 


The Diseases of Warm Countries. A Hand 
Book for Medical Men. By Dr. B. 
Scheube, late Professor at the Medical 
School, Kioto, Japan. Translation edited 
by James Cantlie, Lecturer at the London 
School of Tropical Medicine. Second re- 
vised edition. London: James Bale. Sons 
& Davidson, Ltd 

Since the predominance of England in 

South Africa has been assured and the 

expansion of the United States into the 

American tropics and the South Sea be- 

came a fact there has been an awaken- 

ing of interest among English-speaking 
peoples in the diseases of warm coun- 
tries. Dr. Scheube’s book is likely, then, 
to have a much wider audience than it 
would have had a few years ago. It will 
prove thoroughly worthy of this wider 
circle of readers and is especially inter- 
esting because of its valuable data as to 
the comparative pathology of different 
countries which it contains. There are a 
number. of diseases incident to temperate 
climates which prove to be almost entire- 
ly unknown in the tropics. This is in- 
deed so remarkable as to make it clear 
that the old idea of the tropics being un- 
inhabitable for white men is not true, 
since there is a compensatory absence of 
many infectious diseases that cause high 
mortality in cooler climates. Now that 
malaria and yellow fever are to be 
limited in their distribution by careful 
precautions against the mosquito, the 
tropics will be rather desirable places of 
residence for individuals especially sus- 
ceptible to specific infections. Rheuma- 
tism, for instance, scarcely, exists in the 
tropics at all and is especially infrequent 
in the Philippine Islands. Scarlet fever, 
the scourge of children in the temperate 
zone and the cause of many an adult 
death in the prime of life because of sub- 
sequent nephritis, does not occur in the 
tropics at all. Curiously enough, whoop- 
ing cough, often thought to be a disease 
of cold weather, is especially frequent 
and often fatal in the tropic-. There is 
no doubt, however, that the more careful 
study of disease brings out the fact that 
the tropics are by no means the unhealthy 
regions for the white men they have been 
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considered, and that the surplus popula- 
tion of the crowded tempcrate zones may 
well find its way with our present sani- 
tary knowledge into the equatorial re- 
gions without necessarily succumbing to 
tropical diseases. 


Literary Notes 


Ginn & Co. issue a handy little Guide 
Book to Boston, by Edwin M. Bacon, which 
was prepared specially for the Convention of 
the National Educational Association. !t con- 
tains nnusually copious map material. 


....‘ The Great Hoggarty Diamond” now 
appears in the Dent-Macmillan Thackeray. We 
have already called attention to the excellent 
qualities of this edition. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.00.) 


....Part VIII of Representative Art of Our 
Time with original etchings and lithographs, also 
reproductions of oil and water color paintings, 
pastels, etc., has just been issued in the Studio 
Library by John Lane. Price, $1.00 each part. 


....“The Poems and Verses of ‘Charles 
Dickens ” have been collected and edited, with 
biographical notes, by F. G. Kitton. Not many 
readers, we suspect, know that Dickens wrote 
sufficient verse to make a fair-sized volume. 
(Harper & Bros., $2.00.) 


....Miss Gertrude F. Lynch, whose short 
stories have appeared from time to time in the 
Smart Set and elsewhere, has joined the grow- 
ing throng of authors whose work has been 
given the dignity of book form. The story of 
an ingénue by her, deals with prominent public 
characters in Washington political life, and 
has for its taking title “‘ The Fighting Chance.” 


....‘‘ Fanny Crosby’s Life Story,” by herself, 
a work of 160 pages bound in cloth. has just 
been issued by the Every Where Publishing 
Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The volume 
contains an account of her very interesting 
life, and has something to say regarding her 
acquaintance with Henry Clay, William Cullen 
Bryant, Horace Greeley, Gen. Winfield Scott 
and Grover Cleveland. 


....A timely book on “ Radium and othe: 
radio-active substances, with a consideration 
of phosphorescent and iiuorescent substances, 
and the treatment of disease by the ultra 
violet light,” by W. J. Hammer, is just pub- 
lished by Van Nostrand (N. Y., $1.00). 
The progress in the field is too rapid for a 
book of permanent value to be written on the 
subject, but this gives an interesting account of 
the discoveries and practical applications of 
the new rays, illustrated with numerous pic- 
tures of apparatus and radiographs. 
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Pebbles 


ALL the world hates a good example.—The 
Scientific American. 


.... Did the whisky you gave your dog 
phase him at all?” “Well, rather! It gave 
him the collie wobbles horribly.” — Yale 
Record. 


....It can’t be such a feat that the hairs of 
our head are counted, but do you suppose any 
one knows how many bugs we eat in our ber- 
ries ?—Atchison Globe. 


* ,...Editor: “I am sorry to hear, parson, 
that you are displeased with the church an- 
nouncements in our last issue.” Parson: “ Dis- 
pleased! Read this, sir. ‘Mfext Sunday even- 
ing the Rev. Mr. Parsons will speak upon the 
evils of strong drink. The address should be 
well worth hearing, as Mr. Parsons is always 
full of his subject.’”—The Christian Herald. 


....It was on the glorious Fourth. “ Waiter,” 
said the serious man, “I am well aware that 
this is the day we celebrate. It is the day when 
the firecracker snaps, and the horse pistol 
booms, and the impatient rocket soars into the 
empyrean. And yet this fact can’t excuse 
everything. . It is folly to imagine it can. There 
is a tendency to overdo the thing. Do you un- 
derstand my meaning?” “ Yassir,’ said the 
smiling waiter. “Good. And you admit that 
I ordered apple pie?” “Yassir, you ordered 
apple pie.” “Then what’n the name of the 
Declaration of Independence do you mean by 
bringing me this piece of punk-in-pie?” And 
he held aloft on the tines of his fork a bit of 
the material that small boys use to light their 
firecrackers.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE SOCIETY COLUMN OF THE FUTURE. 


It is rumored that Miss Myrtle Roxleigh 
and Mr. Wadsworth McMoneys are to be 
married this month. Miss Roxleigh, it will 
be remembered, had her maiden name restored’ 
last April, when she was divorced from Mr. 
Rich:nan Banks. Before her marriage to Mr. 
Barks she was Mrs. Willie Trimble, having 
separated from Mr. Trimble in order to per- 
mit him and Miss Gladys Longhreen to marry. 
Society still remembers with pleasure the de- 
lightful house parties Miss Roxleigh gave be- 
fore her divorce from her first husband, Mr. 
Buffington Spuds, and it is hoped that after 
her coming marriage the lady will return to 
her former style of entertaining. Mr. Mce- 
Moneys has never been married very much, 
having been divorced but twice. His first 
wife is now the popular Mrs. Craigford Still- 
ington. The lady who succeeded her as Mrs. 
McMoneys is, we believe, engaged to Mr. Lott- 
son Gobbs, the latter having figured as the co- 
respondent in her divorce case. which was 
decided last week.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Leo XIII 


THE passing of Pope Leo is an event 
that affects the whole world. No more 
human man has been seen for a round 
century. Our first feeling is always of 
his universality. His death will be felt 
by Protestants more than Catholics can 
imagine. It will not be hard to think of 
Mohammedans and Buddhists holding a 
funeral service in his honor. If he has 
ever wounded his enemies needlessly, we 
have no recollection of the fact; if he has 
ever failed to take advantage of an op- 
portunity to make any one happier, it 
has never been recorded. As a con- 
sequence Protestants have softened ; they 
no longer show the old hatred for the 
Papacy. Presbyterians have deliberately 
taken out of their Confession of Faith 
the reference to the Pope as “ Anti- 
Christ.” We are not any more willing 
than before to admit the claims of Rome; 
we admit the overwhelming claims of a 
good and wise man to rule our hearts. 

Among keen sighted statesmen Leo 


has held his own, and this has been no 
simple task, for no age ever before de- 


veloped greater leaders. Bismarck hon- 
ored him with his friendship, and Glad- 
stone was a warm admirer. He did not 
waste his strength in proselyting, but 
did all that, and more, by winning our 
hearts. Republicans will not forget that 
he read the age and comprehended that 
despotic government had gone forever. 
‘Christian republicanism,” he said, “ is 
the future; it will not be unfriendly to 
the Church. Cultivate it.” His vision 
was broad enough to see over hereditary 
prejudgments. But better yet, he un- 
derstood the separation of church and 
state. He wrote wisely to his bishops 
that they should always sustain legiti- 
mate governments. He has not set him- 
self against all investigation; he has 
encouraged study and modern methods 
of research. Galileo is no longer on the 
Index. Leo exalted the spirit without 
despising the letter. A Catholic writer 
said of him: “ He blessed our beads as 
‘'f he were blessing the owner of the 


beads. And,” he added, “it trans- 
forms a churchling into a Christian te 
come into contact with the Pope.” In 
every way Catholicism has grown more 
intellectual and spiritual under his im- 
fluence. 

His humor was an ever-flowing source 
of joy, and a stimulant of peace. Every 
picture of the Pope bore a gentle smile. 
Leo looked his cheerful kindness for alk 
the world. It was the peace of faith in 
the age. He was not worried, because 
he had seen that God works in all times, 
in all men, and in all events. With all 
this geniality and humor, there was a 
deal of the spirit of good fellowship. Leo 
could joke as well as Lincoln ; and possi- 
bly it was for the same reason. It helped 
him to lift and bear his cares. 

His long life, combined with these 
elements cf character,created a very per- 
ceptible sentiment throughout the world 
that Leo was especially designed to pro- 
mote universal religious peace. He has 
contributed much to establish civic peace. 
His predecessor was hot-headed and im- 
petuous, provoking conflict and placing 
emphasis on antagonisms. Leo has sub- 
stituted patience, and waited for time to 
work out problems. He has brought to 
the front everywhere thoughts of love, 
and the spirit of placability. 

His civic rule was generous and 
sympathetic with the populace. Jubilee 
festivities have not been matters of form, 
but of love. “ Give orders,” said the 
Pope at his annual dinner to one thou- 
sand poor people, “ give orders that the 
speeches be cut short; but open the lard- 
ers wide.” He preferred to be known 
as the people’s Pope, and has so ex- 
pressed himself again and again. 

As author, Leo will have an assured 
place. His poem on “ Health” was a 
remarkable production. Ill diet is a 
breeder of unrighteousness; why, then, 
should not the head of the church preach 
good living as well as good doing? The 


‘motto of the poem is “ Shun Grief! Be 


content with sparse and frugal fare!” 


“Neatness comes first. Be thy spare table 
bright 
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. 
With shining dishes and with napkins white. 
Trust not o’ermuch the rosy god; in fine 
Be sure that you put water in your wine. 
Pickéd be thy grain, and pure thy home-made 

bread; 

Thy meats be delicate and dairy fed. 
Tender, not highly spiced thy food; nor tease 
Thy taste with sauces from Aegean seas. 
Nor shun the bow! of foaming milk that feeds 
The infant, and may serve the senior’s need. 
Next on the board be heavenly honey placed; 
And sparingly of Hybla’s nectar taste. 
Let rose-red apples crown the rustic board.” 


It is not easy to find out in what field 
of work Pope Leo was not busy. Not 
long before his death the Romans dis- 
covered that he was a zealous farmer. 
In his native province he owned a large 
land holding and personally directed it. 
He expressed himself with all the force 
of objurgation, when his steward pro- 
posed to cut down some old chestnut 
trees. The revenue of his farm was 
spent in building or improving cottages 
for his laborers. In other words, he 
lived close to nature. His was a life of 
proved fidelity to God and to humanity. 
He won his way into the hearts of 
Protestants and free thinkers, as well as 
Catholics. 


Leo’s last Latin poem, whict. we pub- 
lished a few months ago, can most fit- 
tingly end this our tribute. The transla- 
tion is by the editor of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT: 


LEO’S LAST PRAYER. 


Leo, now sets thy sun; pale is its dying ray; 
Black night succeeds thy day. 


Black night for thee; wasted thy frame; life’s 
flood sustains 
No more thy shrunken veins. 


Death casts his fatal dart; robed for the grave 
thy bones 
Lie under the cold stones. 


But my freed soul escapes her chains, and 
longs in flight 
To reach the realms of light. 


That is the goal she seeks; thither her journey 
fares; 
Grant, Lord, my anxious prayers, 


That, with the citizens of Heaven, God’s face 
and light 
May ever thrill my sight; 
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That I may see thy face, Heaven’s Queen, 
whose Mother love 
Has brought me home above. 


To thee, saved through the tangles of a peril- 
ous way 
I lift my grateful lay. 


A Revival of Individualism 


It is due. We need it. 
signs of its coming. 

When individualism meant the creed 
of unrestrained selfishness, the warmer 
human instincts revolted and demanded 
consideration for the social point of 
view. The let-alone policy can be car- 
ried so far that nearly every iniquitous 
thing is allowed to flourish insolently. 
But when individualism has been decried 
until men have forgotten that the in- 
dividual is, after all, the supreme end 


There are 


for which the social order exists, it is 


time to recall them to their right minds. 
When the community itself becomes a 
lawless tyrant it is necessary to proclaim 
the standards of civilization against bar- 
barism, for the recrudescence of collect- 
ive tyranny is a return from enlighten- 
ment to barbarian darkness. 

It is not only the trusts and the labor 
unions that are trampling on individual 
rights; it is also unorganized bodies of 
men, entire neighborhoods crazed with 
mob spirit, and arrogant in the belief that 
some sacred interest must be safe- 
guarded by. crushing or exterminating a 
hapless individual. Every lynching is 
an appalling outburst of mass tyranny. 
Tyranny in the industrial world and 
mob tyranny are closely allied. Both are 
manifestations of one spirit. Barbarian 
clan vengeance, theocratic ruthlessness 
against heretics, and union denial of in- 
dividual judgment are all a’ part and 
parcel of the same raw stage of social 
evolution. 

These collective tyrannies are barbar- 
ian not only because of their violence, 
but even more because of the primitive 
tninking from which they spring. Sub- 
ordination of the individual to the com- 
munity is justifiable only when society is 
in peril. Through long ages every 
human community lived in such con- 
tinuing danger that the instincts of men 
became adjusted to collective authority. 
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To the extent that the life of a neighbor- 
hood or of a class is really threatened 
to-day, the return to mass tyranny is 
comprehensible. But danger is not often 
proportional to panic. It is absurd to 
claim that life and virtue are so menaced 
in the South and West that the ordinary 
machinery of the law cannot afford pro- 
tection. It is preposterous to say that 
competition in the East has ever driven 
so large a proportion of business con- 
cerns into bankruptcy that trusts must 
now suppress individual enterprise. It is 
a sad fallacy to assume that the organiza- 
tion of labor is in greater danger from 
external opposition than it is from its 
own folly in depriving its membership 
of individual liberty. 

Failure to perceive these tremendous 
truths is one of the surest marks of in- 
tellectual narrowness. With it is always 
found a nearly complete failure to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of individual 
life. The essential nobility, the beauty 
and the sanity of a self-directed, un- 
trammelled personality have never yet 
been comprehended by the multitude. 
Not understanding it, the multitude can- 
not easily believe that men left to their 
own direction would attain loftier hights 
of intellectual and moral achievement, to 
say nothing of practical success, than 
they possibly can achieve under dicta- 
tion from without. The multitude loves 
to mind everybody’s business ; and it has 
an overweening confidence in its own 
executive ability. 

We need the revival of individualism, 
then, for many reasons. We need it be- 
cause collective dictation is throttling 
enterprise and originality to an extent 
that will react disastrously upon our in- 
dustrial supremacy, as already the same 
folly has injured irremediably the in- 
dustrial position of England. We need 
it because we cannot keep on violating 
the fundamental principles of our con- 
stitutional law by collective outrage with- 
out undermining the whole structure of 
our institutional life. But above all we 
need it in order that once more we may 
nourish men of original power, of fear- 
less outlook upon the world, of calm 
courage to follow the light of conscience 
and of reason. 

The signs that we are to have such a 
revival are multiplying, in the restive- 


ness which strong-minded men are show- 
ing to-day under the trammels which 
bind them. It is beginning to be real- 
ized that the American people has en- 
slaved itself to organization, and that this 
master can be as unmerciful as any 
despot whose scepter has been broken in 
the past. Other signs are manifest in 
the growing indignation of decent citi- 
zens at the outrageous creed which af- 
firms the rightfulness of summary meth- 
ods to assert the collective will against 
nonconforming individuals, even those 
of criminal instincts. The moment the 
sacredness of individual personality is 
denied, rational methods of maintaining 
law and order are forgotten. One other 
sign of the coming revival is now hardly 
perceptible, but we believe that it will 
grow until none can mistake it. It is 
a fresh upspringing in the minds of men 
of the wisdom which sees that thought, 
conscience and aspiration are the natural 
heritage of mankind ; and ‘that under per- 
fect freedom they can never in the long 
run, or in. a majority of instances lead 
individuals in any other paths than those 
of righteous living, and idealistic effort. 


a 


The Re-Formulation of Science 


To the intelligent reader who takes an 
interest in the progress of science, but 
has not himself had any thorough 
scientific training, the present state of 
scientific thought, as exhibited in such a 
discussion as we reported last week, must 
seem mere chaos and confusion. He 
hears one distinguished scientist ex- 
plaining all physical phenomena as due 
to the motion of atoms and another, 
equally authoritative, says the idea of 
atoms is childish and futile. One book 
makes the periodic law the foundation of 
all boc agae 5 another relegates it to a 
footnote. ne biologist writes of the 
almightiness of natural selection; an- 
other of its inadequacy. The ordinary 
man concludes that since doctors so dis- 
agree, none of them know anything, and 
that it is impossible to put faith in sci- 
ence, for what is held to be proved one 
year is overthrown the next. 

This idea of the extent of confusion 
and uncertainty in the realm of science 
comes from the failure of the general 
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reader to understand how facts and theo- 
ries are held and used in science. In 
reality, the advance of science for the 
past two hundred years has been con- 
tinuous, one man building on the work 
of another, as a row of bricks is set on 
the one below it, and without any fear of 
the foundations giving way. When we 
enter a library of astronomy, natural 
history, chemistry or physics, we see 
around us thousands of volumes, and we 
may be quite sure the number of im- 
portant errors in them is so small as to 
be negligible. Indeed what strikes the 
modern reader as he takes down the first 
yellow and leather bound volumes of 
some two-hundred volume set of a 
scientific journal is the remarkable ac- 
curacy of the work done bythese pioneers 
in spite of their ignorance of modern 
methods and lack of our facilities. 
Cavendish’s account of his experiments 
with “ dephlogisticated air” which unites 
with “phlogiston” to form water, 
sounds very absurd to us, but if later 
chemists had been as thorough as he, 
they would not have overlooked for a 
hundred years the traces of argon, which 
he discovered in the air. 

The great revolutions in scientific 
thought are not, then, due to any dis- 
covery of the falsity of the facts, but 
t. the necessity of every growing sci- 
cnce to construct new and more adequate 
theories and formulas. To understand 
this it is necessary to comprehend the 
peculiar way in which a scientist uses 
his theories. To an original thinker, 
theories are not considered as true or 
‘f.lse; they are merely more or less use- 
ful. He no more thinks of asking his 
pupils whether, for example, they be- 
lieve the atomic theory, than of asking 
them whether the atomic theory is blue 
or red. He merely teaches them how 
to use the atomic theory to obtain cer- 
tain true and definite results. He him- 
self handles theories as he handles ap- 
paratus, dropping one and picking up 
another without an instant’s hesitation 
whenever there is anything to be gained 
even for a moment by the change. He 
talks of the sun moving around the earth 
one minute and of the earth moving 
around the sun the next; sometimes he 
speaks as tho electricity were of two 
kinds, sometimes as tho it were a single 
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substance, sometimes as tho it were no 
substance at all. 

The trained scientist holds his theories 
just as the skillful driver holds his. reins, 
with a grip that is at once firmer and 
looser than that of the ordinary man. 
It would be hard to match in the theo- 
logical world the dogmatism and in- 
tolerance of the half-trained scientist, 
such as is too often found in our high 
schools and sometimes even in colleges. 
He holds to the infallibility of the law 
of gravitation as strongly as the good 
Catholic holds to the infallibility of the 
Pope. He argues as fiercely as to the 
proper number of valences of oxygen as 
the ritualist argues for the proper num- 
ber of fingers to be used in benediction. 
To such a man a re-formulation of his 
fundamental conceptions is a difficult and 
dangerous operation, liable to be fatal 
if attempted too late in life. The dis- 
covery of bodies smaller than atoms 
comes to him with a great shock like 
the betrayal of his confidence by a friend. 
He feels ashamed to meet his classes af- 
ter the exposure, for he has been teach- 
ing them that atoms are little round, hard 
things which cannot be cut in two, as is 
proved by the name. 

Why, then, do we take the trouble to 
construct theories, since they are so soon 
outgrown? Simply because they are 
necessary, altho they are so transitory. It 
is impossible to systematize and store 
away, either in books or in the mind, a 
great mass of verified facts without some 
general scheme, and the exploration of 
the unknown, the true task of science, is 
in most cases futile and ineffectual with- 
out the guidance of hypothesis. For a 
theory to be useful it is not necessary 
for it to be true—using the word true 
to mean capable of interpreting all known 
facts. The laws of mirrors and lenses 
were worked out, and even now are most 
simply explained, on the theory of New- 
ton, that light consists of small particles 
driven in straight lines from the object 
to the eye, altho that theory was shown 
to be false—that is to say, inadequate— 
when the phenomena of interference and 
polarization were studied. 

An old text-book of science is, then, 
useless, not so much because of its er- 
rors, which are generally not numerous 
or important, but because it is antiquated 
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in its phraseology, and a new formula- 
tion of science, altho it’ may be verbally 
contradictory of the older, represents 
really a different way of looking at the 
same undisputed facts. For example, we 
may regard a block of stone as some- 
thing heavy, cold and square, or as a 
system of atoms moving like the planets 
in their orbits, or as a cubic foot of 
volume energy, or as a collocation of 
forces acting from undimensional points, 
or as a mental concept of the observer. 
It makes no difference; it is all the same 
stone whichever pair of spectacles we 
use. In its spiral course upward, the 
current of human thought sometimes 
flows in opposite directions, and there 
are those who think that no progress is 
being made, but usually the oppo- 
sition is merely apparent. When a 
man starts in to study botany the 
first great discovery he makes is 
that all the leaves on the same tree are 
alike; the second discovery, equally true 
and important, is that no two of the 
leaves on the same tree are alike. His- 
tory is being made rapidly just now in 
the scientific world, and the conflict of 
conceptions is being hotly fought. It is 
important the spectator keep in mind the 
real significance of the changing views 
and to remember that in science revolu- 
tions never go backward. 


ed 


The Passing of Farmington 


PERHAPS there are people still living 
whose memory dates back to a time when 
Miss Porter’s school at Farmington did 
not hold among “ finishing schools for 
young ladies ” the unique place that has 
been its own for generations of pupils. 
Miss Porter’s was more than a school, 
for it was a survival, a connecting 
link, an institution, an influence. The 
creation of a sister of the late President 
Porter, of Yale, Miss Sarah Porter, per- 
fect type of the old-school gentlewoman, 
cultured, religious, dignified, dominat- 
ing, and environed in the quiet beauty of 
a simple Connecticut village, the school 
grew with her growth through sixty 
years of consistency with itself. Recog- 
nized more and more as standing apart 
sufficient unto itself, seeking only the 
patronage of those who cared for what it 
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had to give, Miss Porter’s school paid 
small heed to what experts call “ the re- 
quirements of a modern education,” and 
scorned the prestige of mere fashionable 
favor it might have had for the seeking. 
Offering the best of opportunities, it 
made little of exactions as such. Pur- 
posed or not, the education at Miss Por- 
ter’s was one of association far more 
than of discipline. 

Doubtiess many of its graduates have 
left Farmington wofully deficient by cer- 
tain standards. On the other hand, they 
carried away what mere standards can 
never give, ideals of the meaning of life, 
appreciation of culture and gentle breed- 
ing, and love for the place and the tradi- 
tions that there found a natural home. 
Thus it came about that the 125 girls or 
so composing the school were for 'the 
most part daughters or relatives of the 
“ancients ”’"—the graduates; that, in 
fact, admission was a privilege extended 
to few outside the immediate family cir- 
cle. Reverence for the personality there 
embodied, recognition of the charm and 
value of her work, found concrete ex- 
pression in the Leslie Hunsicker 
memorial library, the gift of ten friends; 
in the studio with its music rooms, the 
gift of other friends; in the beautiful 
parish house for the Congregational 
Church, of which Miss Porter’s father 
was pastor, a special memorial to her 
from the graduates ; and in the organ for 
the church, the gift of an unnamed 
graduate. The inspiration of the school 
led to forming in various cities, from 
New York to San Francisco, of branches 
of the Farmington Sewing Society, and 
to establishing near the school the Farm- 
ington Lodge, a vacation house for 
working girls; while on another side a 
small circle founded the “ Ancients’ 
Club” as a home for their frequently 
recurring visits to Farmington. 

Since the death of Miss Porter, about 
three years ago, the distinctive life of the 
school has continued unbroken under the 
principalship of Mrs. Mary E. Dow, her 
trusted associate for twenty years. The 
future of Farmington seemed thus as- 
sured for at least another generation. 
The disillusion came with shocking sud- 
denness through the announced decision 
of the residuary legatee to assert his 
legal rights and assume active control, 
altho, as we are informed, Miss Porter 
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expressed in her will an intention, what- 
ever the legal purport, to safeguard Mrs. 
Dow’s continuance as head of the school 
and to ensure her a share of the profits. 
This legatee was Miss Porter’s nephew, 
Dr. Robert Porter Keep, a distinguished 
scholar and educator, for many years 
principal of the Norwich Free Academy. 
But despite legal rights and acknowl- 
edged qualifications, Dr. Keep’s decision 
provoked a literal storm of opposition 
to Mrs. Dow’s virtual displacement. 
One formal protest was signed by every 
girl in the school but one, and another 
by eighty representative citizens of 
Farmington. But none of these things 
moving Dr. Keep, Mrs. Dow, taking 
with her most of her staff of teachers, 
will this fall become identified with an- 
other school on the Hudson. 

“But yet the pity of it, lago!” Dr. 
Keep’s school, however excellent, will 
probably be a radical departure. Mrs. 
Dow’s school, however successful, can 
never transplant to the new abiding place 
the associations and traditions of the 
old. How different might have been the 
story had Miss Porter realized that her 
school had grown into an_ institution. 
That is something far too precious to 
trust to individual control. To preserve 
and conserve an institution there exists 
only one adequate instrument, the cor- 
poration, that self-perpetuating, slowly 
changing body of trustees, which moves 
steadily on along settled lines of con- 
sistent policy, whatever the inroads of 
resignation or death. 


cal 
Our Internal Refrigerator 


It is not often that a discovery of 
science is so timely as the announcement 
now made that we have a cooling 
mechanism in our bodies, and we are 
grateful that this information comes 
quite opportunely to encourage us dur- 
ing the good old summer-time. 

It is well known that the human body 
is an extremely perfect form of that sci- 
entific instrument known as a thermostat, 
and that it keeps its normal temperature 
of about 98.6 degrees F., no matter what 
is the temperature of the air around us. 
The internal temperature of the body 
fluctuates only a few tenths of a degree 
in health and a variation of a few de- 
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grees is fatal, yet man can live and main- 
tain his health where the thermometer 
stands 100 degrees below or 10 degrees 
above the point at which the body must 
be kept. 

It is easy to see how a temperature 
higher than the surrounding air can be 
kept up, for all foods are fuels, and the 
human body, when it converts them into 
carbon dioxide and water, gets just the 
same amount of heat out of them as 
when they are burned in a stove to the 
same products, but to explain how we 
can keep cooler than the air is more dif- 
ficult. The evaporation of water from 
the skin and lungs is a very important 
cooling agency, but sometimes the air is 
saturated with moisture and no relief 
can be obtained by this means. Under 
these circumstances there is less carbonic 
acid given off in the breath, and we use 
—or should-use—less food, but while this 
lessening of the fuel supplied to the 
body and of the rate of consumption 
cuts off somewhat the production of heat, 
this does not account for the fact that the 
body can remain colder than its sur- 
roundings. To do this, Lord Kelvin 
points out, there must be a real absorp- 
tion of heat, and this seems to involve a 
reversal to some extent of the usual 
process of katabolism, or, in other 
words, we must have some way of cool- 
ing the body by internal processes. 
Otherwise it would be impossible for 
men to live, as they do in the tropics, 
where the temperature may be over 100 
degrees F. for a long time and the air 
almost completely saturated. The in- 
ternal temperature of frogs is more vari- 
able than it is in man, yet it is found 
that a live frog almost completely im- 
mersed in warm water will remain colder 
than the water for a long time, while a 
dead frog very quickly comes to ‘the 
same temperature as the water. 

As it is a mystery why radium can 
keep warmer than the objects with which 
it is in contact, so it is equally unex- 
plained how a living body can keep 
cooler than its surroundings. 

This affords an opportunity for the 
unscientific mind to indulge in much 
comforting speculation at this season of 
the year. Why can we not have some 
sort of a pill which will act in a stimu- 
lating manner on this refrigerating gland 
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or whatever it is, and take the place of 
the large quantities of ice cream soda 
now used for the purpose? Or, since 
we are making such astonishing progress 
in the development of the power of mind 
over bodily functions, why can we not 
hope to keep cool by merely thinking 
about it? It is well known that the mind 
and the emotions can make marked 
changes in the heat of parts of the body 
by acting through the regulating centers 
in the base of the brain. We get cold 
through fright, and warm from embar- 
rassment. Let us devote the rest of 
vacation to developing this neglected 
organ, and keep cool. 


ed 
Old Age Pensions 


THIS topic has not yet so seriously 
taken hold of the American public, be- 
cause we have not yet felt the full force 
of poverty as it is manifested in Euro- 
pean States. We are, however, probably 
“ approaching a time when, as an economi- 
cal question, it must be considered. The 
nineteenth century took up the case of 
the young. It was conspicuously active 
in determining a happy entrance into the 
world and a fair start into citizenship. 
It went from common schools to free 
schools, and then to compulsory educa- 
tion for every child in the land. Child- 
hood is protected by statute from all 
sorts of abuse and from labor during the 
school years. We have probably carried 
legislation somewhat too far in the way 
of restraining parental authority in the 
matter of home education, as well as 
home control of labor. 

Indications are that we shall soon turn 
our attention to the other end of life—to 
second childhood. Nothing in this world 
is so utterly helpless as an old worn-out 
man or woman without resources. It 
must be borne in mind that the word 
charity means something very different 
from what it did fifty years ago. It in- 
volves not only the idea of caring for 
the poor and the helpless, but caring for 
them judiciously. The old idea of char- 
ity as a supposed remedy for poverty 
was a total failure. It was demonstrated 
that the whole vast burden of giving had 
only increased misery and fostered pau- 
perism. Help must come from within, 
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not from without. The poor must be en- 
abled to help themselves. Charity is to- 
day an economic question, rather than a 
religious question. Therefore when Ger- 
many proposed to pension old age, she 
did not thereby mean a vast scheme of 
public benefactions, but the establishment 
of a system of savings that would insure 
to each person a living moiety when old. 
The individual was to be appealed to to 
foresee his own possible state of helpless- 
ness—those years when his wants could 
not be provided for by his work. Adegree 
of paternalism was to be exercised—that 
degree which would not allow the appeal 
to reason to have failed of accomplishing 
its purpose. A growing conviction has 
for some time been gaining ground, not 
only in Germany, but in England and in 
America, that all pensions and pension- 
ing should be placed upon some such 
ground as this. England argues that it 
would be chéaper to assist its pensioners 
to self-support than to grant them out- 
right a specific gift. New Zealand has 
taken another stand. It assumes that 
the care of old age is purely a matter of 
justice. 

“ Whereas it is equitable that deserving per- 
sons, who, during the prime of life have helped 
to bear the public burden of the Colony, by the 
payment of taxes, and to open up its resources 
by their labor and skill, should receive from the 
Colony a pension in their old age.” 

This is the preamble to the statute by 
which the pension has become an estab- 
lished part of New Zealand economics. 
There is no question here of charity, but, 
on the other hand, there is no hesitation 
to grant outright a pension as a debt. 
The grant is given by the community to 
its aged members purely as a matter of 
justice and right. They have by honest 
work established a claim on society; a 
claim, not to charity, but to a regulated 
share of the sum of public wealth. They 
are producers who have ceased to be able 
to add their annual quota to the common 
weal. 

It is open to a good deal of debate 
whether this is broader ground than that 
taken by Germany. While one under- 
takes to make the individual provide for 
his own future, the other offers such pro- 
vision from the State treasury. The dif- 
ference, however, is not so great as at 
first appears, for New Zealand presumes 
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that any honest old person has already 
worked his share and has practically in- 
vested his earnings in State wealth. The 
honest old person is supposed to deserve 
in all equity to be cared for. His toil, 
his skill and his good will have not been 
invested in insurance policies, but have 
been i .vested in the country’s prosperity. 
It will pay the public to spur every citi- 
zen to industry by the hope of provision 
for old age. This is the New Zealand 
idea and it savors strongly of advanced 
socialism. Germany, on the other hand, 
does not put such unlimited confidence 
in her laborers, nor does she place the 
same estimate on the work of the aver- 
age citizen. In this country our earlier 
training will lead us to favor the German 
idea, altho we should shrink probably 
from the exercise of paternal control of a 
man’s wages. We can easily see the 
force of New Zealand logic on the other 
hand that considers second childhood 
quite as much the care of the State as 
first childhood. 

By the New Zealand statute the sum 
of $170.00 is taken to be the average of 
individual income. The pension is to be 
decreased five dollars for every five dol- 
lars income in excess of $170.00. The 
pension must not exceed $260.00 per an- 
num, while its mean sum must not be less 
than $90.00. It was thought that the ap- 
plications would not exceed 6,000 per- 
sons for the whole colony, and this esti- 
mate proved tobe veryaccnrate. Theques- 
tion still remains whether the patriarchal 
system as expressed in this act will not 
tend to increase the number of applicants 
gradually but surely. Will the law pau- 
perize public sentiment? Will another 
result be to create a pension lobby to 
affect legislation? Will this lobby se- 
cure larger appropriations, and to a 
larger constituency, until the generosity 
of the people has become an excuse for 
a general system of plundering the pub- 
lic? There is much to be said on the 
side of the laborer, that the lion’s share 
of industry goes to capital, and that it is 
only a partial equalization of rights to 
take care of the worn-out laborer in his 
decrepitude. Anglo-Saxon independence 
does not yield this point readily. The 
whole system of pensions becomes dan- 
gerous when it is a direct draft upon the 
Treasury. German sociologists insist 
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that their system is the safest, while it 
is at the same time developing the man- 
hood of recipients. One authority says: 
“Tt is the most valuable social institu- 
tion of the Empire.” The Berlin Echo 
some time ago expressed its conviction 
that, “ during the past fifteen years, no 
act has been put in force in Germany 
more advantageous to national charac- 
ter.” It went so far as to trace the de- 
crease of strikes to an increase of inter- 
est in capital. The system of compulsory 
insurance makes of nearly every man in 
the Empire a capitalist. 

The feature of the German law that 
jars upon American instinct is that of 
compulsion. We have, however, accus- 
tomed ourselves to believe in the wisdom 
of compulsory education for children; it 
may not be much more difficult to adjust 
our ways of thinking and feeling to com- 
pulsory insurance for old age. The 
amount deducted from daily wage would 
scarcely be felt in this country, while the 
man who parted with the moiety would 
feel that he had in so far added to his 
standing as a citizen. England has for 
some time been working at the problem 
of old age pensions, but is as yet unable 
to determine the most available method 
of adjusting the proposition to English 
conditions. There seems to be little 
doubt of the ultimate acceptance 
throughout civilization of the general 
principle that old age should be protected 
and cared for in its weakness. Each na- 
tion will, however, be compelled to shape 
the problem to its own economic condi- 
tions. 

& 


Through all the fog that 
obscures, in the minds of 
many, the real character 
of the offense which lynchers commit 
sounds the clear note of Justice Brewer’s 
denunciation: “ Every man who takes 
part in the burning or lynching of a ne- 
gro is a murderer and should be so con- 
sidered in the eyes of the law.” The 
Justice is doing his duty in thus telling 
lynchers what crime it is of which they 
are guilty. It is the duty of all intelli- 
gent and law-abiding men to use for the 
restraint of the lawless,and those who are 
misled as to the character of lynch law 
executions, such influence as they can ex- 
ert. No groups of citizens are now in 
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greater need of restraint and of enlight- 
enment as to the fundamental safeguards 
of civilization than those labor unions in 
Indiana who have demanded and pro- 
cured the dismissal from their places of 
employment of citizen soldiers who, as in 
duty bound, defended the prisoners in 
the Evansville jail and themselves by 
firing upon the lawless and crazy mob 
that had already attacked them. It 
seems almost incredible that American 
workingmen should thus strive to pro- 
mote anarchy. Unfortunately, however, 
it is known that the attitude of the labor 
unions in Indiana toward the militia of 
the State for a year past has been in ac- 
cord with this recent manifestation of 
their hostility in Evansville. Even in 
South Carolina they can learn something 
from the sheriff’s daughter who drove 
away a lynching mob with her father’s 
rifle. The people of Indiana should see 
to it that these dismissed militiamen of 
Evansville do not lack profitable employ- 
ment, and the laws of the State, which 
appear to be adequate for such cases, 
should be enforced against the cowardly 
employers who discharged them. 


ws 


By a hasty inspection 
of dispatches in the 
daily press last week 
we found reports of 98 fatal cases of 
lockjaw, due to apparently slight wounds 
received on the Fourth of July. This is, 
of course, an incomplete record. There 
were 41 fatal cases in Pennsylvania 
alone, and it is probable that a full list 
for all the States would show not less 
than 400. Almost without exception 
those who suffered and died of this ter- 
rible disease were boys between the ages 
of five and fifteen years, and in more 
than nine-tenths of the cases reported the 
fatal wounds had been inflicted by toy 
pistols. These are cheaply made. The 
injury is due sometimes to an explosion 
of the toy, sometimes to a discharge that 
drives parts of the blank cartridge or 
wadding into the hand. We described 
this annual epidemic of tetanus in THE 
[NDEPENDENT of July 2d, and gave such 
warning as we could to those who permit 
their children to use the deadly toy pistol. 
it has generally been held that the germs 
or bacilli of lockjaw are introduced into 
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these Fourth of July wounds by the 
agency of soil or dirt which is on the 
hand when the wound is made or is at- 
tached to it afterward. Because the 
disease is so closely associated, however, 
with wounds inflicted by the blank car- 
tridges used in toy pistols, the results of 
an investigation made a few weeks ago 
by Dr. Connolly, the bacteriologist of 
the Newark Board of Health, should not 
be overlooked. He reported to the Board 
on July 2d that a careful bacteriological 
examination of two makes of these blank 
cartridges in his laboratory had dis- 
closed the presence of large numbers of 
the bacilli of tetanus, either in the wad- 
ding or in the fulminate. This annual 
slaughter of American boys should cease. 
In some States the sale of toy pistols to 
minors is forbidden by law. It should 
be prohibited everywhere. The police of 
all our cities should be required to en- 
force such laws rigidly and to confiscate 
every toy pistol found in the possession 
of a boy on the Fourth or at any other 
time. It seems to us that Boards of 
Health could do much for the protection 
of the boys. The killing of 400 of them 
by lockjaw in July next ought to be pre- 
vented in some way. 


ca 


Senator Lodge re- 
marks that the effect 
of the postal service 


Political Effect of 
the Postal Frauds 


investigation upon the Republican party 
in next year’s elections cannot be other- 


wise than favorable. This, we think, is 
the sincere opinion of an active and 
hopeful politician. If the Senator really 
believed that the effect of all these dis- 
closures and prosecutions would be de- 
pressing and distinctly unfavorable, he 
would probably decline to express. an 
opinion for publication. The truth is 
that the political effect of this uncover- 
ing of fraud, bribery and evasion of 
law will depend upon the thoroughness 
with which the investigation is made 
and the vigor and success of the prose- 
cutions. Much wickedness has been dis- 
closed; the public thinks that there is 
much more still hidden. It also thinks 
that the Government is not inclined to 
turn the light of merciless inquiry upon 
all the offenses committed in the Depart- 
ment during the term of the preceding 
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Administration. No frauds, no evasions 
of law, should be left to be discovered 
by the Congressional investigation which 
will surely be made. The statute of 
limitations should be no bar to such pun- 
ishment of the guilty as may be inflicted 
by showing what they did and denounc- 
ing them for it. If new laws are needed 
to prevent such violations or evasions 
of the existing statutes as have been 
committed by officers now under indict- 
ment or by persons who are no longer 
connected with the Department, the need 
should now be asserted and steps should 
promptly be taken to procure the legisla- 
tion required. We are confident that the 
prosecution of those who have been or 
are to be indicted is in good hands, and 
that earnest and intelligent effort to give 
them the punishment they deserve will 
be made. Therefore convictions are to 
be expected. The effect of the disclosure 
of the great Star Route frauds upon the 
Republican party was unfavorable for 
several reasons, among them these: That 
some persons who had profited by the 
frauds were not prosecuted, that no one 
of the principals who were prosecuted 
was convicted and punished under the 
law, and that some who escaped had been 
prominent in the party organization. It 
has recently been asserted that no one 
was convicted. To the shame of the 
Government, be it said, there was one 
exception. A clerk, a mere tool of the 
conspirators, gave information to the 
Government upon a promise of immu- 
nity. That promise was not kept. He 
was prosecuted and was sent to prison 
for a year. But this was not done in 
Washington, nor were Mr. Merrick and 
Mr. Ker, the Democrats employed there 
as special counsel, responsible for it. This 
time some of the principals who have 
profited by frauds which were compara- 
tively small will be convicted. If the 
law has been violated or evaded by any 
one prominent in the party organization, 
those who direct the party’s action 
should promptly clean house by showing 
him the door. 
SJ 


James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler died suddenly on 
the 17th at his residence in 
Chelsea, London. He was born in 1834 
in Lowell, Mass., and studied for a time 
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at West Point, but he had no inclination 
for military life or his father’s profes- 
sion of engineer, and about 1855 began 
to study art in Paris. His work as a 
painter was so unconventional that it was 
for years rejected by the Paris Salon and 
the London Academy, and his daring 
experiments in color aroused the opposi- 
tion of the critics. In 1877 Ruskin wrote 
in “ Fors Clavigera”’: “ I have seen and 
heard much of cockney impudence before 
now, but never expected to hear a cox- 
comb ask 200 guineas for flinging a pot 
of paint in the public’s face.” Whistler 
at once sued Ruskin for libel, won 
his case and was awarded a farth- 
ing’s damages. On account of his caus- 
tic wit and erratic personality, he was 
engaged in numerous contests in law 
and in print, of which he gives an ac- 
count in his book on “ The Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies.” Harpers were 
obliged to withdraw from circulation the 
March, 1893, number of their magazine 
on account of a sketch of Whistler, 
which Du Maurier introduced as “ Joe 
Sibley” into “ Trilby.” In addition to 
his paintings, of which ‘“ The .White 
Girl” (1862), portraits of his mother 
and of Thomas Carlyle (1872), and the 
“ Harmony in Gray and Green ” (1888) 
are the most noted, Whistler produced a 
large number of etchings, which are eas- 
ily the best done in the nineteenth 
century. Despite the opinions of the 
critics most of his fellow craftsmen con- 
sidered him the greatest artist in the 
world at the time of his death. Whether 
he will rank with the masters of the ages, 
however, we doubt. He was too erratic. 


a 


From a careful summary 
just published in the Liver- 
pool Daily Press this is what 
the cities and towns of Great Britain are 
doing in the municipal ownership way: 
Doncaster, Chester and Lincoln own race 
courses. Bath owns hot springs. 
Bournemouth owns winter gardens and 
golf links and runs an excellent orches- 
tra. Harrogate is proprietor of baths 
and springs, a winter garden and a the- 
ater. Leamington owns baths and a 
pump room. Southport runs pleasure 
boats on the lakes. Brighton owns a 
royal pavilion and aquarium. Notting- 


England’s 
Example 
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ham and Wolverhampton possess and 
work sewage farms, and Colchester owns 
an oyster fishery. Plymouth conducts a 
Royal Hotel. Birkenhead owns ferry 
boats, and York owns a canal and a fleet 
of steam tugs. Manchester is the prin- 
cipal shareholder in the Manchester Ship 
Canal, and Bradford has erected a “ con- 
ditioning house ” for the testing of wool. 
Liverpool, like Bradford, makes an arti- 
ficial stone from the clinker produced by 
its furnaces, and Leicester manufactures 
paving slabs. Bristol shoes horses and 
makes harness. Glasgow has muncipal- 
ized all the common services except the 
cemeteries. The towns that own public 
market places number 228. In every in- 
stance where the control of the street 
railroads has been transferred from a 
private company to the local authorities, 
says the Press, the change has led to a 
better service, cheaper fares, increased 
traffic and larger profits, while the posi- 
tion of the employees has been improved 
both in regard to pay and the hours of 
labor. As regards the other “ natural 
monopolies,” the water supply is owned 
by 193 towns, the gas supply by 99, and 
the electrical supply by nearly as many. 
All this is England’s record, and the end 
is by no means yet. Nevertheless we 
still hear in this country a great deal of 
talk of “socialism,” “anarchy,” “ im- 
practicability,” etc., etc., whenever mu- 
nicipal ownership is mentioned. It is 
cheaper to learn by example than by ex- 
perience. 
a 


The Nonconformists in 
England are earnest in car- 
rying out their policy of 
“passive resistance” against the ad- 
ministration of the new education act, 
which gives the established church great- 
er control over schools supported by 
public money. Passive resistance leagues 
are being extensively organized, meet- 
ings held and large numbers are pledg- 
ing themselves “ to obey God rather than 
man,” to suffer spoliation of goods and 
imprisonment ” and “be burned at the 
stake” rather than have their children 
taught “popery,” “ Mariolatry” and 
ther “abominations of priestcraft.” 
ranslated into plain English, the kind 
of martyrdom to be suffered is nothing 
more heroic than to have some article 
f furniture seized and put up at auc- 


Passive 
Resistance 
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tion, to be bid in by the friends of the 
“ victim of conscience”’ in the presence 
of as large a crowd as the league can 
collect, and with the accompaniment of 
as long speeches on “ freedom of wor- 
ship” as the police authorities allow. 
While we would not have any man vio- 
late his conscience, even to the extent of 
1s. 6d., we wish to call attention to the 
exceedingly dangerous character of the 
weapon employed. The fundamental 
principle of all government is submis- 
sion on the part of the minority to the 
will of the majority as expressed in the 
established authority, even tho that au- 
thority may be, as it sometimes is, un- 
representative in character and tyran- 
nical in its acts. Everybody who has 
any conscience at all objects to some acts 
of his government, and would have the 
same right, if such right exists, to refuse 
to pay taxes for those purposes. But if 
the anti-imperialist should refuse to con- 
tribute, directly or indirectly, to the sub- 
jection of the Philippines. the Quaker to 
buy war ships, the Catholic to the sup- 
port of secular schools, women to a gov- 
ernment in which they are not repre- 
sented, and anarchists to everything, it 
would obviously be impossible for a 
nation to exist, and such measures are 
only justifiable where the action of the 
government is unbearably oppressive 
and where there seems no prospect of 
righting the injustice by less revolution- 
ary means in the future. The Noncon- 
formists, however, claim that there is an 
important distinction between taxes and 
rates, and that in the former case they 
contribute toward a general fund and 
are not supposed to know its object, 
while rates, such as payments for the 
support of schools, are made for a speé- 
cific and known purpose, and they can- 
not conscientiously pay them if they can- 
not approve of the purpose. 


~ 


The foreign newspapers 
agree that Secretary Hay 
has scored a diplomatic tri- 
umph in securing the consent of Russia 
to the opening of two ports in Manchuria 
to the commerce of the world, altho those 
who always consider Russia’s diplomacy 
as bottomless hold that this apparent con- 
cession covers some deep-laid plot. But 
whatever it may amount to, it is more 
than any other nation could have accom- 


Our Open 
Door Policy 
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plished, and most of all we congratulate 
ourselves that it has been attained, not 
by any duplicity or bullying, but by the 
exercise of forgiveness and unselfishness 
to a degree hitherto almost unknown in 
international relations. The unprovoked 
attack by Government authority on our 
Legation was a crime unexamped in the 
world’s history, for from the remotest 
times and among all nations, barbarous 
as well as civilized, the person of an en- 
voy is held sacred, and any injury done 
him, even by an irresponsible individual 
or an uncontrollable mob, is counted a 
terrible disgrace. According to the pre- 
vailing code of international morality we 
should have been justified in taking a 
terrible revenge on China, and there was 
nothing in the power of that nation nor 
the will of any other to prevent our in- 
flicting any punishment we desired. But, 
instead of taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, either for selfish purposes or the 
gratification of the instinct for revenge, 
we abstained from the bombardment of 
the Taku forts, we refused to take part 
in the punitive expeditions, and we en- 
deavored to reduce the indemnity de- 
manded by the Powers to the lowest pos- 
sible amount. There were many who 
said that this policy was neither wise nor 
safe, but so far it seems to have been 
both. The Russian occupation of Man- 
churia will be a good thing in some 
ways. The resources of the country will 
be developed, it will be brought under a 
greater degree of law and order and 
brought to a somewhat higher level of 
civilization. What is to be feared from 
Russia’s domination is the introduction 
of the system of repression of individual 
freedom and restrictions on commerce. 
If, then, we can do anything toward pro- 
moting freedom of trade, it will be not 
only to our advantage but a benefit to the 
inhabitants of this part of the Chinese 
empire and all the commercial nations of 
the world. We stand for a fair field but 
no favors. 
Js 


When Americans sit down 
to a grand Fourth of July 
dinner in a foreign capital 
many gushing words might be expected 
from the speakers, both American and 
foreign, in honor of this country and of 
the nation whose guests they may hap- 
pen to be. Such was the fact when three 


A Suggestion 
from France 


hundred gentlemen and ladies heard the 
brilliant and most complimentary speech 
of Mr. W. Bourke Cockran at the 
Fourth of July dinner in Paris. But they 
also heard a word from a member of the 
French Cabinet to give them consider- 
able food for thought. He told them 
that the citizens of France pay every 
year two dollars apiece on the average 
for American products, while the citizens 
of the United States pay only half a dol- 
lar each for French products, and he 
made the suggestion that the heavy and 
almost prohibitive tariff which we im- 
pose on French goods should be consid- 
erably lightened in the interests of mu- 
tual advantage and good will. Our 
Senate has made great delay in approv- 
ing a treaty of reciprocity with France, 
and it would be difficult to prove that 
any of our manufactures which are 
affected by it are still infant industries. 
The revision of our tariff ought to be a 
chief business of Mr. Roosevelt’s next 
administration. 


Borelli’s comet, which is now 
to be seen with, the naked eye 
northwest of the constellation 
Cygnus, is the brightest one since 
Smith’s comet about twelve years ago. 
From photographs taken at Yale its tail 
now is estimated to be 3,000,000 miles 
long, and the comet is traveling away 


The New 
Comet 


from the earth at the rate of twenty-five 


miles a second. It is now about 26,000,- 
000 miles away from the earth and has 
now reached its maximum brightness. 
Those who can should be sure to see it 
through a telescope. 


a 


Dr. Mackenzie Davidson 
reports the successful 
treatment of a cancer of 
the nose by exposing it to radium. 
Four exposures of about fifteen minutes 
each were give at intervals of a few days. 
In three weeks the diseased part was 
healing satisfactorily and in six weeks it 
was quite gone, and no scar is left. The 
cancer was superficial, but previous at- 
tempts to stop the growth by the use of 
the Réntgen rays had been unsuccessful. 
Thus what was once of great theoretical 
interest now becomes of equal practical 
importance. 


Radium as a 
Cure for Cancer 
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INSURANCE 


Governmental Horse Insurance 
in Bavaria: 


Recent consular reports indicate that 
considerable progress has been made in 
Bavaria during the last thirty years in 
the domain of Governmental insurance. 
Insurance by the Bavarian Government 
against fire was centralized and mod- 
ernized in 1874. This was followed in 
1884 by an insurance provision against 
losses on account of the devastations of 
hail storms. In 1896, Pavaria, in recog- 
nition of the extreme importance of 
the cattle industry provided Government 
insurance of cattle. When it was found 
that the provision had _ successfully 
stood the crucial test of time, Dr. Baron 
von Feilitzsch, the Minister of the In- 
terior, who had previously originated 
both hail and cattle insurance, took 
steps looking toward an extension of 
the system so as to include the insur- 
ance of horses. This was a much more 
dificult problem, but it has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and a statement 


of accounts has been issued by the 
Royal Chamber of Insurance regarding 


the Bavarian horse insurance, which, 
under the law of April 15th, 1900, went 
into effect on November Ist of the same 
year. ‘ 

This latest benevolent institution of 
Bavaria has awakened profound inter- 
est on the part of the horse owners. 
The initial difficulties have been well 
overcome, and the development of this 
class of insurance has been so surpris- 
ingly rapid that it may now be regarded 
as one of the greatest of horse insuring 
institutions. In common with all other 
Bavarian Governmental insurance, it is 
based upon the foundation of “ unions.” 
There are now nearly 400 combined 
unions, with over 30,000 horses as 
risks. An insurance capital is in- 
vested that has a total of $6,822,636. 
The success of horse insurance appears 
pronounced, and it is largely if not en- 
tirely, due to tlie co-operation of the 
Bavarian Government .and influential 
people interested in horse breeding. The 
management has.carefully avoided all 
tendencies toward bureaucracy, and both 
the state and township officials have been, 


for the most part, friendly counselors to 
the parties interested. 

Bavarian Governmental horse insur- 
ance is by no means exclusively for the 
benefit of the rural classes, but is de- 
signed for city people as well. It now 
extends to all regions where horses are 
bred, and many of the cities of Bavaria 
are included in the unions. 

- 

JUVENAL in his ‘satires mentions a 
remarkable business that was carried on 
in ancient Rome. It consisted of buying 
houses on fire. The speculator hurried 
to the scene of the conflagration attended 
by slaves carrying bags of money and 
others carrying tools. He judged the 
chances of salvage and made a bid to the 
distracted house owner, who was, as a 
rule, glad to accept anything. The bar- 
gain struck in all haste, this earliest of 
fire assurers set his slaves instantly to 
work and secured what he could. Some- 
times he even put out the flames and so 
made a coup. It was a business for 
capitalists, but the poorest who specu- 
lated in a small way could hardly lose if 
he had presence of mind enough to grasp 
the chances. It was in this way that 
Crassus laid the foundation of his great 
wealth. He gradually collected a force 
of slaves trained as carpenters, masons 
and such artificers, which finally reached 
five hundred men. Not only did he buy 
houses on fire, but he also made a bid 
for those adjoining which stood in dan- 
ger. His proposals, it is said, were com- 
monly welcome, so helpless were the peo- 
ple and so great the peril. Thus it was 
that Crassus became the greatest owner 
of house property in Rome. 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


The Home Insurance Company of this city, 
which last April celebrated its semi-centennial, 
has just made public its one hundredth semi- 
annual financial statement. This statement 
shows total assets of $17,374,644, as against 
$17,108,635 six months ago, a gain of more than 
$266,000. The reserve premium fund is 
$6,334,670, while the reserves for unpaid losses, 
reinsurance, taxes and other claims amount to 
$1.661,118, leaving a net surplus of $6,378,847 
which, with the cash capital of $3,000,000, gives 
a surplus as regards policyholders of $9,378,- 
847. The President of the Home Insurance 
Company is John H. Washburn, and Elbridge 
G. Snow is Vice-President. A semi-annual 
dividend of 7 per cent. has been declared pay- 
able on demand. 
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FINANCIAL 


Foreign Trade for the Year 


In the fiscal year ending on June 30th 
the value of goods imported into the 
United States exceeded for the first time 
a billion of dollars. The exact figures, 
and those of other recent years, as given 
in the report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
are as follows: 

Imports. 
$1,025,619,127 

903,320,948 

823,172,165 

849,941,184 

697,148,489 

616,049,654 


Exports. 
$1,419,991,290 
1,381,719,401 
1,487,764,991 
1,394,483,082 
1,227,023,302 
1,231,482,330 
1,050,993,556 764,730,412 
882,606,938 779,724,674 
The total has increased by 47 per cent. 
since 1896. This year it is larger than 
ever before, exceeding the total for 1901 
by $134,000,000, and that of 1902 by 
$160,000,000. The exports ($47,090,- 
595) and the imports ($46,982,027) of 
gold were nearly equal, but the exports 
of silver exceeded the imports of that 
metal by $20,000,000. During the dec- 
ade since 1893, imports have increased 
by 18.4 per cent. and exports by 67.5 per 
cent. The following table shows the 
growth of our foreign trade by decennial 
periods for half a century: 

Imports. 

$263,777,265 

243,335,815 

642,136,210 

723,180,914 


Exports. 
$203,489,282 
203,964,447 
522,479,922 
823,839,402 
866,400,922 847,665,194 
1,025,619,127  —1,419,991,290 
The agricultural exports of the year 
($782,866,305) have been exceeded only 
in 1892, 1898 and 1901. Increase of im- 
ports was due largely to the purchase of 
foreign materials, raw or partly manu- 
factured, for use in our manufacturing 
industries. The report concerning these 
imports for the full year has not been 
completed, but it is known that for eleven 
months the value of imported materials 
in a crude condition, for the use of man- 
ufacturers, was greater by $62,000,000 
than the value of such imports for the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year. - 
Js 


Steel and Iron 


As shown by official reports recently 
published, the United States Steel Cor- 
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poration’s net earnings for the last quar- 
ter ($36,499,528) were less by $1,162,- 
530 than those of the corresponding 
quarter of 1902, and the decrease for 
the half-year was $2,838,000. This may 
be accounted for in part by increase of 
wages. It is known, also, that premiums 
were paid to some producers in 1902 for 
prompt delivery. The decrease appears 
to have no important meaning. The cor- 
poration’s unfilled orders on hand July 
Ist were 4,666,578 tons, against 4,741,- 
993 one year earlier. Surplus for the 
half year, after paying dividends, fixed 
charges, and all demands for sinking 
funds and depreciation, was $17,037,047. 
The Iron Age’s monthly report shows 
that the pig iron output record was 
broken again on July Ist, when the week- 
ly capacity of furnaces in blast (414,- 
636 tons) forthe first time exceeded 
400,000 tons. The actual output for 
June and for the four months ending 
with June was at a rate exceeding 20,- 
000,000 tons per annum. 


a 


THe Audit Company of New York 
has been appointed by ex-Senator James 
Smith, Jr., the Receiver of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company, to make 
the examinations called for by the court. 
The same company was employed to ex- 
amine the Asphalt Company of America, 
the American Bicycle Company, and 
other similar corporations for purposes 
of reorganization. It has been appointed 
by the Baltimore committee to report 
upon the earnings of the Cotton Duck 
companies. 


....The Irving National Bank has 
published for distribution a handsome 
folder, with pictures of its new building 
and of Washington Irving’s “ Sunny- 
side,” other appropriate illustrations and 
a brief history of the institution. 


...-Owing to the resignation of 
Abram M. Hyatt, Osborn W. Bright has 
been elected First Vice-President, and 
L. Carroll Root, Second Vice-President, 
of the New York Security and Trust 
Company. 


..-.The Pittsburg Plate Glass Com- 
pany has purchased control of the plate 
glass works at Courcelles in Belgium for 
$1,000,000. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


ya cure you. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 


As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE >: to aye one, ponding me 10c, to cover actual 


l send a bottle containing suffi- 
pews dy to an wed Be te your ¢ Fentire satis satisfaction the claims here 


” Oo heist 


DEPT. E., 57 PRINCE ST., NEW YORK 


GLYCOZONE cures dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. 














St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, ew’ York . « « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Locacion, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional cellence are characteristic of this hotel and 
ae secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 











NEW PLIMPTON HOTEL, 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


Many improvements including 
Suites with Private Baths. 


ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Surf and Still Water Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis, Etc. For. descriptive booklet, 


Address THOMAS PARKES, Prop., 
New York City Address, Hotel Hamilton, 132 W. 45th St. 








T H "7 G LA DSTOI N c NARRAGANSETT PIER, 


NE of the most select hotels at the 

pier. Less than half a block from 

the beach. Surrounded by four acres 

of shaded lawn. Rooms single and en 

suite with private baths. Beautiful Gre- 

cian Garden. Large orchestra. /Su- 
perior cuisine. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, - Proprietor. 
New York Office, 289 4th Ave., 
or 3 Park Place, 


Also proprietor Kenilworth Inn, Baltimore, 
near] Asheville, N. C,, open ‘throughout the 
year, 
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ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EAS 


For Hot, Tired, Aching, 
Swollen Feet. 





ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 


SHAKE 
INTO YOUR J 
SHOES Y 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. Makes tight or 
new shoes easy. The distinguished English 
medical authority, the London Lancet, says: 
Analysis discloses in Allen’s Foot-Ease ingre- 
dients suitable for treating the feet. The pow- 
der is well adapted for the purpose intended, 
since it is fine and impalpable, with a slippery, 
velvety feeling to the touch, It, moreover, 














“In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet ?” 


THE — 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 





There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. It 
is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 
2,000 picturesque Islands scattered 
along the twenty-five miles of one of 
the most beautiful rivers in the world. 
You can find out a great deal regard- 
ing it in No. 10 of the “ Four-Track 
Series,’ ‘“‘The Thousand Islands,” 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 


contains an antiseptic. We have received a senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


list of testimonials in favour of this powder.— 





It is a certain cure for sweating, callous and 

hot, tired, aching feet. Try it to-day. Sold 

by all Druggists and Shoe stores, 25ce. Don’t 
accept a substitute. Trial package FREE. 
Address Allen 8. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 














ne lSAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 





Incorperated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . ; ; . $12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
W. Bayarp CuTTING, Gustav H. Scuwas, Joxun 8. KENNEDY, 
CHARLEs 8. SmiTH, Frank LyMAn, D. O. MILxs, 
Ww. RocKEFELLER, GEorGE E. VIETOR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ALEXANDER E. OrR, JAMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
Wituiam H. Macy, Jr. JOHN (CLAFLIN, Lyman J. GaGE, 
Ww. D. SLOANE, JOHN J. PHELPS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


SamveE. SLoan, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

Joun HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANsON PHELPS STOKEs, 
Joun Crossy Brown, 
EDWARD COOPER, 





sx STRENGTH-GIVER, 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 





JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 





———— 
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IME TOLEDO BOXD GOMIPANY 


245 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 
DEALERS IN 


Municipal & Street Railway 
BONDS 


HAVE FOR SALE 


A CHOICE LOT. OF SECURITIES, 
yielding from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


J.C. BROWN, Manager 


Bank Reference 


1876— 1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
loans upon Real Estate... . 


31 YEARS geen 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office Established 1871 lowa Falls, Iowa. 





28th YEAR. 














161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 


Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS’ ONLY. 





READING NOTICES 


ONE TYPEWRITER A MINUTE. 

The immense additions to the Remington Typewriter fac- 
tory at Ilion. N. Y., have been practically completed. The 
alm o' these enlargements is to provide for the production 
of one typewriter a minute a figure which the sales of the 
Remington Typewriter are rapidly approaching. 








COFFEE SENT HER 


Back to the Country. 


A young woman of Bradford, Vt., made her way to a 
good position in a big Boston store and gave it up because 
of :sickness at home, but it all came out right at last and 
she tells the story this way: ‘* Two years ago I had to leave 
a position as bookkeeper in a Boston department store to 
go back home to take charge of the old place as Mother's 
health seemed shattered, and what do you suppose proved 
to be the cause that forced me to return ? 

‘“*T found her very weak, unable to sit up all day and with 
a dizzy feeling if she tried to move about. She had been 
advised to stop coffee drinking, but as she had used it from 
childhood it seemed as though nothing could take its place. 
Thad settled down to stay at the farm when one day I got 
to thinking over the situation and concluded to try an ex- 
periment.- I got a package of Postum Coffee. It was not, 
cooked right the next morning and we were all disappointed. 
That was because we had tried to make it like coffee. Next 
morning I had Postum made according to directions and we 
were all delighted. In a few days you should have seen the 
change in Mother. Sincethat time we hgve never drank 
coffee and now we all drink Postum twice a day and some- 


times three times and think it superior to coffee. 

“*The change in Mother’s health since she quit coffee and 
took up Postum has been wonderful. She is once more able 
to take the work again, quite well in fact, with no more 
weakness and nervousness, no more sour stomach, no more 
trouble of any kind. To cut along story short she is now 
entirely well and [ am going back to Boston in a few weeks;, 
thanks to Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ice cold Postum with a dash of 'emon is a delightful 
**cooler ” for warm days. , 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of time on the 
$7,500 00 cooks, contest for 785 money prizes. , 





DIVIDENDS 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, July 15, 1908. 
- n No, 8, due August 1, 1908, from the Atchison, ka ani 
ta Fo Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. SERIAL DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS will be don and after August 1, 1908, — 
sentation at the office of the Company, No.5 Nassau Street, New 


York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 


THE ROGK ISLAND GOMPANY > 


New York City, July 7, 1908. 

The Board of Directors of The Rock Island Company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend on the preferred stock of $1.00 per 
share, payable August 1, 1903, to the holders of the shares of 

referred capital stock, or their lege representatives of record on 
the closing of the transfer books, July 17, 1908. The transfer books 
for the preferred stock will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M., July 17, 
and opened again at 10 o’clock A. M., July 20, 1908. 


GEORGE T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 








THE GHIGAGO, ROGK ISLAND AND PAGIFIG 
RAILWAY GOMPANY 


Office of/the Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, July 7, 1908. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid A 1, 1908, 
to the shareholders of this Company's stock, registered as such on 
the closing of the Transfer Books. 
The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock P. M. on the 17th day 
of July, 1908, and open at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 20th day of July, 
1908. GEORGE T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. GO. 


New York, July 9th, 1903. 


The Board of Directors of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Com this day declared a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
(2464), PER CENT. payable on and after Au 10th, 1908, to such 
as shall be registered stockholders of the Company, at 8 P. M. on 
July 2th, 1908. 

e stock transfer books will close at 8 o’clock P. M. on the 24th 
instant, and reopen at 10 A. M. on August 10th, 1908. 


EK. L. SMITHERS, Assistant Treasurer 
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AMERIGAN TELEPHONE 8 TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


FOUR PER CENT. COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on July Ist, 
1908, at the office of the Treaeurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
New York, June 2th, 1908. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PHOENIX INSURANGE GOMPANY. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., July 18, 1908. 
’ 9TH DIVIDEND. 
¥ The Board of#Directors ee. this day declared the semi-annual 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5%), payable on demand at the 
branch office of the Company, ‘No. 68 William Street, New York 
City, to stockholders of record on this date 
WILLIAM a. ‘WRIGHT, Secretary. 


sone &183 Dr !SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


_ INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, o $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « - - * 7 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « - - - * 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
246 BROADWAY. - - - NEW YORK. 
1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, > Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock, all cosh $} or 
Insurance’ Resery 2 33 


Net Surplus 0. 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1908 " 
cA NICHOLS, President 


STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 



































AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
noual Statement, 


pital 
Reserve tor re-insurance — all — claims 
Surplus over all Liabiliti 
TCTAL ASSETS, i. ist. 1908, .-$2,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - ~- Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions pane upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
ap by Ra to which the insured ts entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts 











phiets, rates. and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull. Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


vy rst, 1903. 
ASSETS.. Oe 
LIABILITIES........-.. cesses sss. 19,281,299.00 


$2,397,261.35 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, <= «= £VicesPresident 
LEN Second Vice-President 
~ . 7 - Secretary 


- « Treasurer 





VPOC HR Ee awRo 


nd paid 
> Massa- 


ation to 


-Prest, 
Sec’y. 
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4 on Policies not marked off 1st January, 
Total Marine Premiums. .........++ssccsceccesssessseses 
premiums marked off from ist January, Peeneyas 
ees cee be Sd ea 


il during the year which wore estimated tn 2901 and POVIONS FEATS. ...00.0002.c000e cece ++ PI88 IOS 


Advanced on account of Real yay and Lien 
Other 4 
tum Notes and Bilis 


Six the 
mand after Tuesday, the _—< of 7 
The outstanding ce’ 
ad after bi age third of of February next, from which 


1, i cent. is coganet on the net earned 
after Tuesday, the fifth Pt Ms May next. 


TRUSTEES. 


ot 
A dividend « of. Fort 
for Which certificates issued on an 


Office of the Httantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


Naw Your«, January 20th, 1908. 


ums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 


fhe Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tts affairs on the Gist of December, 208 : 
December, 1903. 


Tr TTT ie 





Seeeeseeerseecerees eee 





eeeneerecces 














[osses occurred, estimated and paid in 1902. 


sce = _gaassosnss 





-$118,295.96 








Less Salvages.......2. 
Reinsurances. 


Returns of Premiums and Exp oo 


wrveeeeeeses SS 058 





has the fo 


owing Assets, viz. : 
tes ne State of New York Sones City, Bank and other Securities. .....00..sscesceccesscccccssesesseess 


Co ts in Banks and Trust Company 
Real Estate, corner Wall and wil 8 mat scnegveeses 


thereon... 








greece eeeece 





Real Estate and Claims 4 


Orr ee 





eececeeees PPTTTITI LIST TTT) ee oe 


Prem Receivab) ° 
= the otes and Bille Recotyable... sales pave tn Boreign’ svar 
n Bank. 


eeeeeeee PreeeeEE ee ee 


AMOUNE. ....00cc0sse0ee osiahounit 
per cent. interest on questenting certificates of profits will be paid to the’holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 





by Gt Sh a Board. 


JAMES G, DE FOREST, 
M ME. DODGE, 


HARD, 
D. HEWLETT 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 


VEN t. 
PaRSONS ‘Vice-President. 


ruary next. 
f 1897 will be redeemed and patd to the beptore thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
i be ine ‘ date all interest thereon wil! cease. The "certifi 


cates to be produced at the 
preuptume of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 


FRANCIS H. LEGG 
VeRick, 


G. STANTON al Secretary. 
8S D. LE 
{RANDE DER N. LOVELL, 


GEORGE H. MACY ket Ns A Phbitan 
H. MARSHALL, jon LS 4 ere 


HENRY PAKISH, GUE Aes SrtA 
OOnNELIS Sp YSHNSDN, 34 Vice President. 





Five Per Cent. 
Twenty Year Gold Bonds 


Another policy held by Mr. Waterhouse was 

5 Per Cent, Twenty-Yeat Gold Bond Policy f for 
$10,000, om which he had paid six pa 
ments of $448.70 each. This form of 
also devised and introduced by The ars saa te fi 
Insurance Company of New York, and in settle. 

ment of this policy the Company will issue ten 
one-thousand dollar 5 Per Cont. fuer -Year 
= by soy a income — which | s will Be $000 

or twenty years, ie face of the | mg 
$10,000, will te paid at the end of twenty yenae 


(Philadelphia Record Nov. 13, 1902.) 


If you desire to know on what térms 
you can contract for the purchase of 5 per 


cent. Gold Bonds, deliverable to yourself 


in twenty years or to your family immedi- 
ately, in case of your death, state the 
mount of annual income you wish to se- 
cure twenty years hence and give date 
of your birth. 


THe Mutuat Lire Insurance 
CompANY oF New York 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President, 
New Yor«, N. Y. 





Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 


Three and One-Half and Four per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
ean ir * hemes [MENT 
y, N. Y , February 26th, 1908. 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Sur vorunsendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, do hereby certify that the Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
ioe. is ~ if authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


I further Certl that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two afid Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the polic — of the said Com- 
pany outstanding on the 3ist day of Decem to be valued as 

the Combine Experience Tabie of Mortalit at Four per cent. 
nD erent, and the American Experience Table of Mortality, at Three 
and one-ha'f per cent. interest, and | find the net value t) lereof, on 
the said 3ist day of December, 1902, to be Four Million. Forty- 
five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 


Net Value of Policies. - «+ $4,045,637 
Addittons, . 
= ad © Annuities, - - 


ae 
Less Net Value of Policies reinsured, - - 

$4,045,637 
re Wrens WHERKOF, I have hereunto set my 
~~.) hand, and caused m Oficial Seal to be affixed, at the 

SEAL t & City of Albany, the and year first above written. 

—_— FRA Ne 8S HENDRICKS, 

Superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Payments to Polleyholders, $54,567,512.00 
Surplus to Polleyholders, - -  §519,712.42 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET. 











ONE HUNDREDTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JULY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 

Cashin Banks - - . - - = $ 428,638 32 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies - 555,332 17 
Real Estate - : : : : - - 1,593,892 06 
United States Bonds - - - * ’ ’ 2,020,000 00 
Stateand CityBonds - - - - 2, 2,996,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds’ - - - - ° ’ 1,326,440 00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks - - y 421,500 00 
Rail Road Stocks - + - - ’ ) 6,435,600 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks -  - - ’ 400,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate - 100,250 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - ~ - 1,040,616 28 
Interest due and accrued on ist July, 1903 -~ - 55,626 00 
$17,374,644 83 











LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital : . ° : : $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : : 6,334,679 00 
Unpaid Losses" - - . - - 791,659 58 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - , 809,458 43 
Reserve for Taxes 60,000 00 
Net Surplus . 6,378,847. 82 

$17,374,644 83 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - $9,378,847 82 











DIRECTORS. 


Lxrv1 P. Morton, Groras H. HaBtTrorp, James B. Van WOEBT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISss, HENRY F. NoYEs, JOHN CLAFLIN 

Jounx H. WasHEvURN, LucrEen C. WARNER, Wriu1aM F. ‘Hivewnrsn, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, WARNER VAN NORDER, Corp MEYE 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, DuMoNT CLARKE, Levi C. Wain. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2nd Vice-Pees. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3rd Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. 


New York, July 14, 1903. 
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